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LONGER!” 


Says legit MU Sint surr. oF squipment es 


CONTINENTAL BAKING CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 











"We're Operating 64 Ford Trucks, 
ranging up to 12 Years Old!” 


“Three of our Ford Trucks are 1934 models, 

one 1936 and one 1937,” wrote Mr. Smith 

recently. ““The last two are tractor models. One has gone 

294,142 miles and the other, 485,189 miles, hauling loads 

of from 8 to 10 tons. These 9- to 12-year-old units are still 

giving us excellent service at low cost. We’re highly pleased 
and satisfied with our Ford Trucks!” 

Hundreds of other fleet operators, like Continental 

Baking Company, have found Longer-Lasting Ford Trucks 

the best of all means of maintaining low-cost delivery. 


And we feel very sure that today’s new Ford Trucks will 





set still better endurance and economy records. . . because 
they’re still better trucls. 












ONLY FORD TRUCKS BRING YOU ALL THESE LONG-LIFE FEATURES! 


Your pick of power—the great V-8, the brilliant Ford SIX + new 
Flightlight 4-ring, oil-saving pistons « axle shafts free of weight-load 
— %-floating in half-ton models, full floating in all others * doubled 
frame siderails in heavy duty models « rolling-action, low-friction 
steering + big, self-centering brakes with non-warping, score-resist- 
ant cast drum surfaces . .. more than fifty such endurance features! 








No wonder that, year after year for over twenty years, Ford 
Trucks have far outnumbered any other make .. . just as they do 
today! The demand fcr new Ford Trucks is greater today than 
ever before! Have you ordered yours? More than 100 different 
chassis-body combinations in the Ford Line... and a world of 
special equipment is available. See your Ford Dealer! 








MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
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= evening a week—every week. 
Two full weeks out of every fifty- 
two for summer field training. Na- 
tional Guardsmen give this time 
willingly. In company with other 
business leaders, you can actively 
encourage their aims by granting 
your Guardsmen-employees the 
needed time off—at no sacrifice of 
their incomes or vacations. 


Your stake in the National Guard 
is twofold. 


First—the new National Guard 
is your insurance on Peace. Should 
this nation be attacked, that attack 


Listen to“National Guard Assembly,” 
with Paul Whiteman, every Wednes- 
day, 9 P.M., EDST, ABC Network. 


would be swift and unannounced. 
The Guard—a trained force of Mod- 
ern Minute Men—can spring to 
action on instant notice. 


Second—the Guardsmen in your 
employ are building a broad experi- 
ence that is of increasing value to 
them and you. They get instruction 
in all the modern arts of war. But— 
more than that—they develop new, 
latent abilities in workshop and 
office. They learn the basic prin- 
ciples of organization and adminis- 
tration. They are trained in the 
principles of leadership. 


Management's stake 


in the new 
National Guard 


The new National Guard stands 
shoulder to shoulder with the Reg- 
ular Army. Each has a job to do. 
National Guardsmen know this. 
They believe in their country and 
they are doing their share now to 
preserve the Peace. 


* * * 


The new National Guard is a Federally super- 
vised force raised by the states. Its strength 
and composition, its training and efficiency 
are under the constant direction of officers 
picked by the War Department. There are 
National Guard units in every one of the 48 
states, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District 
of Columbia. 


The National Guard 


* x 


OF THE UNITED STATES * * # 
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$4450 


FOR UNIT SHOWN 





( Speeker Stations wl 
$16.20 and wise | 


Give orders... get action... 
gather information . . . with the 
New FLEXIFONE! No waiting for 
operator, no dials or buzzers. Save 
Time, nerves. 
Executive decisions are swiftly, 
clearly carried to the man you 
want —or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with sev- 
eral men, each at his desk! Choice 
of several models with capacities 
up to 20 connections. 


money, steps and 


Mail coupon today and let free 
folder show you how 

FLEXIFONE gives you 
Wings for Your Words, 
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Behind the 





P uit. GLANZER, writer of “The Prus- 
sian Dragon,” page 7, is a native of 
Montreal, Canada, who has divided his 
professional time between 
the United States and his 
homeland. Right now he 
is as permanently settled 
aS anyone can expect to 
be these hectic days as 
proprietor of a news syn- 
dicate at Toronto. But 
ten of the fifteen years 
he spent as a newspaper 
lance writer 

United States 


and free 


Ohio, New 
Moreover, he is a 
graduate of Ohio State University, And 
so he feels he is as much an American 


were in. th 
York and California. 


as a Canadian. 

His article, which deals with the sub- 
terfuges used by the Prussians to keep up 
their military progress after the Treaty of 
Versailles, is based upon _ information 
gleaned from a confidential report, pro- 
duced by British Intelligence and submitted 
to the War Department in London just 
before England declared war in 1939. 
Glanzer tells us the information has since 
been released from censorship, “but | 
daresay the information could hardly be 
termed confidential anyway, since the aver- 
age layman travelling on the continent in 
the twenties could see signs of the old 
(German armies in process of formation in 
Inter-Allied Commission. It 

\llies will 
past experi 


spite of the 
goes without saving that the 
not commit the same error 
ence has taught them a lesson!” 

We hope so—but are not so_ positive. 
Hence we are publishing Mr. Glanzer’s 
article so that the lessons learned can be 
kept alive. 


submitted the 
Baghdad,” page 


Davip L. TAYLOR 
“The Willkie of 


8, as a former newspaper writer and as 


irticle, 


a magazine editor who 
realized the international 
objectives of Kiwanis. 
We make this clear be 
cause Mr. Taylor is a 
Methodist minister and 
his present article deals 
with Bahaiism. But it is 
the world unity phase of 
Bahatism that Mr. Tay 
lor reports upon—a sub 
Taylor's 
Advocate 
magazine, will agree should interest per- 
sons of any faith right now. 

Mr. Taylor has been one of the editors 
of The Christian Advocate since leaving 
a pastorate in Pennsylvania a year and a 
half ago. He was a newspaperman in the 


ject that all of us, including M1 


associates on The Christian 








THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


on your 
program? 


SEE 


Rep Wacon 


Astirring story of enterprise 
when the west was young 
...of Gustavus Swift whose 
vision crossed the frontiers. 


IN 16 MM SOUND 
GLORIOUS COLOR 


Request “RED WAGON” 

now for your 1947-48 pro- 

gram. No other cost than 

one-way express charge. 
SWIFT & COMPANY 

Public Relations Department 

Chicago 9, Illinois 
(See the ‘Red Wagon” review in 


December Kiwanis Magazine: 


“Programs by Hollywood.”) 
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East before his ordination, serving several 
papers there, including the Buffalo Eve 
ning News. He received his education a: 
\lleghany and Fdinboro colleges and at 
Columbia, Drew and Northwestern uni 
versities. He graduated magna cum laude 
from Drew in 1943, eight months after 
receiving pastoral responsibilities at Hyde- 
town, Pennsylvania. 


REAR ADMIRAL JOHN E, GIN- 
GRICH, author of “Weekends Aweigh!” 
page 17, was born in Dodge City, Kansas, 
and attended the Uni- 
versity of Kansas in 
Lawrence before his ap- 
pointment to the U. S. 
Naval Academy in 1916. 

He served afloat on the 
USS Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Rochester, In- 
dianapolis, Idaho and 
New Mexico and com- 
manded the Algorma, 
before the beginning of World War II, 
as well as serving two years in the Hydro- 
graphic Office of the Navy Department at 
Washington and serving another two years 
with the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps Unit at Northwestern University. 

In August, 1940, he reported for duty 
as Aide to the Under Secretary of the 
Navy and four years later became Aide 
to the Secretary of the Navy. He fitted 
out the USS Pittsburgh and commanded 
that cruiser from her commissioning, 
October 10, 1944, until September 3, 1945, 
including operations against the Japanese 
in Pacific waters which brought him the 
Silver Star Medal and the Legion of 
Merit. In July, 1946 he became Assistant 
Chief of Naval Operations (Reserves) and 
Director of Reserve, Naval Operations, 
Navy Department. 





WILLIAM B. HECKMAN, who asks 
Kiwanians to “Drive to the City of Boule- 
vards,” page 28, has travelled extensively 
by rail and air as well as 
by highway—throughout 
the United States and 
Canada. He has covered 
40 of the states and prov- 
inces and has seen 
“everything” west of the 
Mississippi. He knows 
the automobile industry 
and highway engineering 
as well as he does the 
subject of cross country motoring which 
he writes about in this issue. He is the 
author of “Condition Green,” the article 
on electronic highway control, which 
appeared in the April issue. 

Mr. Heckman is a native Philadelphian 
who graduated from Pennsylvania State 
College in journalism and then took the 
post graduate work in highway construc- 
tion engineering. He knocked around in 
publicity, advertising and a short publish 
ing venture of his own and is now pro- 
duction manager of a Chicago advertising 
agency. Since 1938, except for a few years 
in the adjutant general’s department of 
the army, he has been continuing his study 
of journalism by taking post graduate 
courses at Northwestern University. 
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“Why didn't 
somebody tell 
me these things?’ 








“Berore joining the Army last year, I talked 
it over with quite a bunch of people. 

“Most of what they told me was good —the pay. 
education, travel, insurance, retirement plan and 
all that. 

“But nobody brought up another side of the 


get from an 


picture —the inner satisfaction you 
Army job. 

“Maybe I can put it better this way. I want more 
than good money and security. I figure that a man 
isn't really happy unless he’s somebody — doing a 
job he feels is important. I began to feel this way the 


first time I walked uptown in uniform. 


“This may sound off the track, but I like to think 
I was born with a purpose. Not just to work for a 
living. Not just to eat, sleep and take up space. But 
to leave the world better off than it was. 

“This job is pretty much in the Army’s hands. 
and [Il have to admit I like to be part of a big show. 
I was too young to do my part from “41 to 45 — but 
not for this job! I hate to think what would happen 


if we muff it, 


“This is a roundabout way of saying I’m proud 
of my job! But I hope you get the idea, and pass 


it along to fellows who have what it takes.” 
Urge the finest young men you know to join now! 


U.S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 


YOUR REGULAR ARMY SERVES THE NATION AND MANKIND IN WAR AND PEACE 
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THE HIGH PRICE OF SELLING 


You do not like it when your salesmen 
are given the run-around. It boosts your 
sales costs. 

But as a buyer do you give salesmen a 
fair shake? 

lf you keep them waiting long, you in- 
crease the cost of what you buy. 

Moreover, impatient salesmen may get 
into the habit of passing up your office. 
That way you miss out on some good ideas. 

Ever since Marco Polo’s day, salesmen 
have been the great purveyors of good 


ideas—new, profitable ideas. If their propo- 


sition doesn’t benefit you, they don’t want 
you to buy. All they ask is a hearing. 

According to the American way of doing 
business, he is thrice blessed who says 
Come In! 

He is blessed with new facts, new ideas, 
new horizons. 

And the time for such blessings should 


not be limited to two hours a day. 





, President 


C7 BNI 88 


—— 
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This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 

eight years of consulting management engineering experience. 

We invite you to write for more information, or to request 
a personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 


CHICAGO, City National Bank Building, 
208 S. La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, Graybar Building, 
420 Lexington Avenue 
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This is a view of Michigan 
Avenue at the river, showing Chicago’s main 
street at its focal point, the picture being 
taken from the Tribune Tower. Farther 
south are Grant Park and the Stevens Hotel 
while a few hundred yards to the north-are 
the General O ffices of Kiwanis International 
which are in sight of the Medinah Temple 
where the general convention sessions are to 


be held. 
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NE of the tasks of the Inter-Allied Commission 

which controlled the disarmament of Germany at 

the end of the last war was to see that the clause 
in the peace treaty demanding the disbandment of the Ger- 
man General Staff was obeyed. The commission failed be- 
cause it was systematically deceived. The German General 
Staff was never disbanded; it was continuously enlarged— 
right under our very nose! 

The illegal General Staff was split up into dozens of 
separate organizations under many disguises. So, even if 
one of these organizations was unmasked, dissolved—which 
never happened—the others could carry on—undisturbed. 

First there were two mysterious offices within the Reich 
Defense Ministry proper—the “General Troops Office” and 
the ‘Foreign Countries Department.” 

Nobody knew what these two departments were supposed 
to do, and the controlling officers of the Allied Commission 
took the line that the interior departmental organization of 
the German Defense Ministry was a purely German affair 
so long as they did not employ more than the 4,000 officers 
allowed by the peace treaty. Therefore, nobody disturbed 
the quiet work of these two small departments, which were 
the nucleus of the German General Staff. 

The “General Troops Office” acted as liaison between the 
legal Reichswehr Command and the numerous illegal staff 
officer organizations outside the army proper. 

The “Foreign Countries Department,” which officially 
arranged visits of German military missions to other nations 
and vice-versa, had the unofficial and far more important 
task of keeping the German General Staff informed about 
military and technical developments in foreign countries. 

The “General Troops Office,” though the central organi- 
zation of the German General Staff, was not its most im- 
portant one, since it could not be enlarged without raising 
suspicion, if not from the Inter-Allied Commission, then 
from some distrustful democratic or socialist German M.P.’s, 
who anxiously watched the Defense Ministry’s yearly budget. 

So the real staff work was done outside the Defense 
Ministry. Their forms of disguise surpassed the most fanci- 
ful inventions of detective stories. 

The most remarkable species of all was probably the 
Hirschmann Club, a loose association of cheerful oldish 
gentlemen who—what a coincidence !—happened all to be 
former members of the Imperial General Staff. 

Nobody suspected behind it anything but a harmless ex- 
officers’ club. However, its members traveled quite a lot. 
On a beautiful autumn day in 1924 when the express 
train for East Prussia left Berlin, three first-class compart- 
ments were reserved for members of the Hirschmann Club 


Although the Treaty of Versailles decapitated the 
Prussian Dragon, this article shows that it only 
encouraged the growth of many smaller heads which 


took over separate functions of the General Staff. 
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A Laqazine 


By Phil Glanzer 


who entered the train dressed in sports clothes, and with 
guns and dogs, ostensibly off for a gay shooting party. 

Was it again a coincidence that in the same train foreign 
military attaches traveled to East Prussia to join the big 
autumn maneuvers of the Reichswehr? 

Once arrived in East Prussia, these military attaches did 
not see any more of the members of the Hirschmann Club; 
the German divisional commanders and Reichswehr generals 
who were responsible for the maneuvers, did, however ! 

After sunset they were called to one of the royal Junker 
estates, where the members of the Hirschmann Club, in real- 
ity the highest military leaders of Germany, would criticize 
and discuss with them the day’s military work. 

In the beginning of the ‘twenties, close collaboration 
existed between the Hirschmann Club and the so-called 
“Buro-Ludendorff” in Munich. 

Here Germany’s first strategist of the World War was 
“busy writing his memoirs.” This was obviously so big a 
task that one typewriter and one secretary were not suffi- 
cient to handle it. 

Notwithstanding his modest pension, Ludendorff set up 
an office adequate to run the business of a fair sized 
factory! Nobody, and least of all the Inter-Allied Military 
Commission, would dispute the famous old general’s right 
to choose from the “distressed” officer class the secretaries 
needed to write his eagerly expected memoirs. 

Lastly, there was the “German Military Policy and Mili 
tary Science Company Limited.” 

Officially this company was part publishing firm, part 
study group, and part lecturing club—run on strict business 
lines, and therefore no formal concern of the Allies. Its 
purpose was to publish books and studies on “military his- 
tory.” But the firms which financed this company were 
mostly armament and motor-car factories, chemical works 
and big landowner organizations. This company was a real- 
ly ingenious construction because it made the General Staff 
financially independent. 

Such were the organizations which—working separately, 
but centrally directed—planned German rearmament and 
World War II. 

What are we taught by this experience? It will not be 
enough only to dissolve the German General Staff. We have 
not to deal with an office, limited in size and purpose, but 
with a secret society like Japan’s heinous “Black Dragon.” 

In the future, according to the Yalta communique and 
the United Nations setup, there will be no German Reichs- 
wehr left, and the possibility of creating illegal offices with- 
in the Reichswehr administration will no longer exist. 

But the German General Staff is a hydra; if one head 
is cut off, a dozen others will grow. This time we shall 
have to watch not only ex-officers’ associations, but all the 
different scientific companies, publishing firms, sports clubs, 
institutes and lecture parties and especially “decent old 


x**kK* 


generals” who will write their memoirs, 












THE WII] KI OF BAGHDAD 


flames will destroy the cities.” Well with Mohammed. He said his writings 





an i ATOMIC BOMB 


has sealed a new state 
ot world affairs. Sink 
or swim, we have to 
stay together. The 
United Nations, how- 
ever infantile it may appear at the mo 
ment, is our only hope. Whether it is 
built more on the weakness of fear or 
the strength of common principle re- 
mains to be seen. But at least we have 
a new faith—that we must become citi- 
zens of the world first of all, citizens 
of a particular nation second. 

But is this a new faith? Well, a man 
of whom few of us have read was 
teaching it and trying to be heard by 
heads of governments nearly a century 
ago. He believed so passionately in 
world unity, world government and 
world citizenship that he made them 
his religion, or rather, he believed them 
because they were the essence of his 
faith. 

Before his death in 1892, he de- 
spaired of the materialism then rising 
toward its zenith and wrote, “The civil- 
ization so often vaunted by the learned 
exponents of arts and sciences will, if 
allowed to overleap the bounds of 


moderation, bring great evil upon men 


The dav is approaching when its 


that prophecy came true in World War 
I]. Perhaps it would be worth while 
at least to find out who this man was 
and what he thought about world unity. 
He was Mirza Husayn Ali, born on 
November 12, 1817, to a wealthy and 
distinguished family at the court of 
Persia in, believe it or not, Teheran! 
While a boy, Baha’u'llah received only 
elementary education through tutors; 
priests alone received formal schooling 
in that feudal society. By the time he 
was thirteen, he had attracted great at- 
tention because of his powerful person- 
ality and his profound wisdom, which 
held his learned elders spellbound. 
When he was twenty-two his father 
died and he was offered the latter’s posi- 
tion in the government, which he de- 
clined. The prime ministers said, “Leave 
him to himself. Such a position is un- 
worthy of him. He has some higher aim 
in view.” Five years later, at the age 
of twenty-seven, Baha’u’llah joined the 
Babis. 
of Mirza Ali Muhammad, direct de- 


These mystics were followers 


scendant of Mohammed who was known 
by the title of Bab, the Gate. 

The Bab declared that God had 
elected him to be the forerunner of a 


messiah. He claimed to be on a par 


transcended the Koran, and that he was 
the herald of an even greater Mani- 
festation of God, by whose spirit and 
words all existing religions would be 
united in one final, universal faith. 

Drawn by his personality and teach- 
ings, eighteen disciples became the 
nucleus of a rapidly growing sect. It 
was with this group that Mirza Husayn 
Ali of Teheran allied himself. Severe 
persecution of the Babis by the govern- 
ment led to the martyrdom of thou- 
sands, and in 1850, to the execution of 
the Bab. 

Left without his leader and champion, 
Mirza Husayn Ali was imprisoned along 
with others in Teheran and later was 
exiled successively to Baghdad, Con- 
stantinople, Adrianople, and finally to 
Acre in Palestine. It was near Baghdad 
in 1863 that he took the title, 
Baha'u'llah, Glory of God, and declared 
himself to be the Promised One of all 
the prophets, the Advocate whom God 
would send in the name of Christ and 
the messiah proclaimed by the Bab. He 
began to teach that the divine command 
for this age is the unification of human- 
ity under one faith and order, that re- 
ligion in its consummation is the su- 


preme law for society. 
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Almost a century ago a philosopher 
of the East became so sold on “One 
World,” he founded a religion on it. 


By David L. Taylor 


During his exile to Baghdad, he spent 
some time in the desert, away from the 
crowds which were flocking to him and 
him as a prophet and teacher of 


haglinge 
hawling 


On his return, on April 21, 


» | 4 
Babiism., 


1863, he declared himself to be the 
Chosen One. He was at once acclaimed 
by a joyous following, to whom he 


began to teach that whereas the faith 
of Jesus dealt with the redemption .of 
the individual (as he understood it) and 
that 
vital unit in society, his (Baha’u’llah’s ) 


all 


Mohammed saw the nation as the 


own teaching is concerned with 
mankind. 


It is since 


While in 


confinement, he wrote to the heads of 


more than sixty years 





Baha’u’'llah wrote in prison. 


most of the leading nations. One letter, 
intended for the President of the United 
States, didn’t the 
Franklin Roosevelt administration. 
Others, to Queen Victoria, Napoleon 
III, Frederick Wilhelm, and the Shah of 
Persia, presumably were received. One 


get delivered until 


letter, intended for all rulers, envisioned 
a world state and said, “That which the 
Lord hath ordained as the sovereign 
remedy and mightiest instrument for the 
healing of all the world is the union of 
all its peoples in one universal Cause, 
. The Tabernacle 





' one common Faith 
of Unity has been raised; regard ye not 
Of one 


one another as strangers . 





tree are ye all the fruit and of one 
bough the leaves . . . The world is but 
one country and mankind its citizens 
Let not a man glory in that he 
loves his country; let him rather glory 
in this, that he loves his kind.’ 
It is true that glimpses of the world 
Baha’u lah 
by Franklin and Tennyson, to say noth- 
Plato and Augustine. But the 
to Baha’ullah is 
strangely far-reaching for one so isolated 


state idea were seen before 


ing of 
concept attributed 
from western culture. His followers in 
seventy-eight nations credit his vision 
to divine intuition. The specific outlines 
the not 
sharply delineated in the Baha’s works 


of international state are as 
of mystical devotion as an occidental 
But the successor to the 
Guardian of the Faith, 


Abdul-Baha, and the present Guardian, 


might wish. 
founder as 
Shoghi Effendi, are certain as to what 
At the 


in Haifa, Palestine, 


“Vatican” of Bahai 


\bdul-Baha 


ruled 


was meant. 
(Serv 


1921, 


word 


ant of Baha), who until 


received his instruction by of 
mouth from his father, Baha'u'llah, and 
passed it in turn to his grandson, the 
present Guardian. 

Said Abdul-Baha to an American gov- 


ernment official in 1912, “You can best 
serve your country if you strive in your 
capacity as a citizen of the world to 
assist in the eventual application of the 
federalism underlying the 
ot to 


relationships now existing between 


principle ot 
government own 
the 
the peoples and nations of the world.” 
At 
Nations, which he had predicted forty 


your country 


the establishment of the League of 


years earlier, Abdul-Baha was shrewdly 
critical of its failure to measure up to 
this principle. 

Effendi, 


his successor, declared that the teaching 


Sixteen years ago, Shoghi 
of Baha'u'llah implied a type of world 
state, more ideal than our veto-shackled 
UN, a 


strong international executive with “un 


state which would include a 


challengeable authority,” a world par- 
liament “whose members shall be elected 
by the people and whose election 
shall be confirmed by their respective 
governments,” a supreme tribunal whose 
judgments would be binding whethe 
cases were submitted voluntarily or not. 
It would be a state where religious and 
racial animosities will have been stilled, 
where a single code of international law 
is enforced by “instant and coercive in- 
tervention of the combined forces of the 
federated units,” and where nationalism 
shall have been changed to “an abiding 


consciousness of world citizenship,” 
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Motorists driving north from Chicago 
as they enter the town of Wilmette, pass 
a curiously beautiful ninesided temple, a 
nonagon of an architecture which con- 
tains elements of many known styles, 
It is the $1,500,- 


000 symbol of the universality of the 


vet is strangely new. 


Bahai faith (nine is the largest digit), 
~ > 

and headquarters of its 5,500 American 

the archi- 


members. The electicism of 


tecture, whose sugary delicacy softens 


a grandeur otherwise reminiscent of the 


gleaming Taj Mahal, points up the 
declaration of Baha’u'llah, carved over 
the easternmost door: “The world is 


but one country and mankind its citi- 


zens.” 

Inside, the followers, who have no 
clergy and no ritual, are seen to be 
persons of various races, classes and 


former creeds. There is a bond of fel- 
lowship which obviously ignores man 
imade barriers in a normally class-con- 
scious community. It is based partiy on 
an to the deified 


unswerving loyalty 


Persian and his writings and uncritical 





Carved above this temple tracery is “The world 
is but one country and mankird its citizens.” 


his 
It 


is based mainly on the message and 


acceptance of the commentaries of 


successors as Guardian of the Faith. 


lifework of that strange man of the East, 
books 


midst 


from 
the 


culture, dreamed a dream 


or 
of 


who without education 


travel, and cloistered in 


a backward 


at least a century ahead of his time. 


It is a dream which demands of his 
followers allegiance to the idea of “un- 
fettered search after truth and the 
abandonment of all superstitions and 
prejudice . a world government and 


faith 
kind, 


and complete unity of all man- 


xk 
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PORTLAND KEEPS FAITH 


By Jay N. Emerson 


ik 7 p T » Al < 
INTERNATIONAL PRE 


Veterans of Portland, Oregon, have learned from practical experience 


that to have their wants known by members of the Kiwanis club is the 


surest road both to sympathetic aid and to reaching all the business 


leaders in the town, even including those who are not club members. 


HERE was 


place when | sat down at lunch- 


a 3 by 5 card at my 


eon with the Portland, Oregon, 


club recently on a visitation trip. On it 
was typed the name and address and the 
educational, occupational and military 
history of a war veteran. At the bottom 
of the that 
could be reached by calling the Veteran 


card. was a statement he 
Job Placement of the State Employment 
Service. 

This looked like a mighty good way 
to help veterans get placed—but little 


did I 


what a fine testimonial for Kiwanis the 


realize how much it helped or 


Portland plan was. I got the real story 


Lovren Sylvester feft achool to spend over 
four years in OSS as an underground agent 
Now he hes o start on his business career 


os ao clerk with International Harvester Co 


when I asked Roy Perry, chairman of 


the Veterans’ Job Committee, how the 


system worked and what results they 
were getting. 

“We started eight weeks ago,” he ex 
plained. “We list one veteran job seeke: 
each week, typing the essential job in- 
formation on cards, which the club 
member carries away with him. But the 
best part of the plan is in the personal 
ot the 


fellow 


appearance man himself. See 
that at the to 
mine?” He indicated a handsome. husky 


lad. 


“He’s 


young seat next 


the veteran who is described 


PERSONNEL MAN 


Floyd Hewitt spent more than two years in 
the army ond saw service in Italy, being 
discharged as a sergeant. Now he is doing 


personnel work for the Dairy Cooperative 


| 


on today’s card,” Roy continued. “Late: 
in the meeting IT'll introduce him and 
he'll have two minutes to impress his 


personality on our members. Then, with 
the cards in our pockets, not only as 
reminders but with the factual intorma- 
tion needed, we will be able to discuss 
this young man intelligently with those 
we meet during the week.” 

‘Then the plan doesn’t stop with ask- 
Kiwanian at the meeting to 


ing some 


“Not at all. 


with the meeting—it doesn’t stop there. 


The plan really starts 


With our limited membership we could 


not hope to absorb all these young men 


GARDENER 


Pi. ae 


a é 
Clyde Willis had been a truck driver and o 
porter for fifteen years when he enlisted 
in the navy. Now honorably discharged, he 
has a job as truck gardener and chauffeur. 
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ourselves—that is, in our own business. 
| asked 
hoped to place 
“We 
last 


appearances 


» 7 
Roy how many men_ they 


but 
had eight pers¢ nal 


don’t have any quota, up 


until week we 


and all eight of the men 


are already working—thanks in each 
case to being referred to someone suc- 
cessfully by a member of our club.” 

In the same period of time, twenty- 
five others were placed, one large cor- 
poration asking for the names of seven 
men. This is an excellent accomplish- 
ment and I recommend the plan to 
other clubs everywhere. It seems to me 
that 


element of pride in what this club has 


there is a reason for a double 
accomplished. The first, and obvious ele- 
ment, is the help that the veterans get. 
the 


proof that you can reach deeply into the 


But second is the very tangible 
very life of the entire community merely 
by reaching the Kiwanians in it. 

Kiwanians don’t control all the busi- 
ness, all the positions, all the activity 
in their community—but as individuals 
they meet in their daily lives just about 
all those who do. 

The Portland plan is a “natural” for 
Kiwanis. It originated last year when 
the entire membership, 200 strong. 
pledged themselves each to obtain a joh 
for a veteran. Since then, some of the 
members have placed a dozen and have 
counselled with many more. The hori- 


zons of many an applicant have been 


Robert Munson was in the army four years, 
most of it in the European theater, ending 
up as @ technical sergeant. He is working 
now as solesman for a local grocery house. 


broadened through the advice of these 
older men of wide business experience 
and proven leadership 

This 


\. Perry, the plan has been personalized 


vear under Past President Roy 
as I have just described, by direct ap 
proach to the membership, with definite 
program time allotted every week. These 
introductions have captured the heart 
interest of the members and made them 
job conscious. It has done this to the 
extent that each public appearance of a 
veteran has accounted for many more 
placements behind the scenes—placement 
of men who never saw a Kiwanis meet 
ing but who received transfusions of 
Kiwanian helpfulness at personal inter- 
views. 

This Portland, Oregon, plan is now 
being used by a dozen of the local or- 
ganizations banded together through a 
It has spread to 


Coast 


Council. 
the 
could easily extend through the entire 


Presidents’ 
other cities on Pacific and 
structure of Kiwanis if our men could 
visualize the need and realize the sim- 
plicity of the program. This one simple 
plan, if followed through with vigor, 
will change these dark days of post-war 
uncertainty to bright new days for the 
lads who sailed the seas and fought at 
the Most of 
know, went right 


beach-heads. them, you 


from school into a 


campaign against evil ideologies. Then 
they returned victorious to find their 
Art Studios 


All photos by Photo 


Harold Vicars went overseas with the army 


after spending several years in civilian 
life as a mechanic. He has o position now 


as a barrel handler with the Union Oil Co. 


fond dreams menaced by another evil 


shadow—the uncertainty of gaintul oc- 
cupation 

The Portland 
screening process by the Oregon State 
Affairs, or the 
the 


plan starts through a 


Department of Veterans’ 
Veteran Job Placement Bureau of 
Oregon State Employment Service. Both 


agencies were quick to use the service 


of Kiwanians when once thev found 
that wearers of the Circle K_ could 
quickly and effectively reach a_ broad 
segment of the emplover group. 

\t first the members felt that the 


weekly introduction of an unemployed 
veteran was nothing but an embarrass- 
ment, something like placing a human 
soul on the block. This was soon dis- 
sipated when they heard these fine boys 
expressing so warmly their pleasure at 
the 


day’s events. Job seekers were refreshed 


being welcomed and included in 


mentally by the friendship which had 


suddenly enveloped them after their 
weary, drifting days on the pavements. 
They learned the story of how every 
veteran guest had received a job, in 
addition to the much larger group that 
had been placed through direct referral. 
the 
John Galbraith, the Portland club mem 

like 175,000 others through 
the 


excellent strategic position to carry out 


Under leadership of President 


bers the 


out continent—find themselves in 


Objective number three for 1947: “Keep 


xk 


faith with our veterans.” 


F\tsatsi 


Ms, 

Mii. 
Kenneth Jennings was a lievtenant (jg.) in 
the navy and served in the Pacific. He had 
a degree in education but lost his desire 
to teach. He is now o clothing sales clerk. 
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Some of us can take it but others 
can’t, so we all ought to take it 
— and what so many tell us about 


its benefits — with a grain of salt. 


IMI NELSON is a smart busi- 
ness man in every way but one: 
he is killing himself by doing 30 
trenuous 


minute ot setting-up exer 


cises every morning, and by playing 36 


hole ol golt ind cv« ral fast sets of 
tennis each weel 
But you'd have a tough time convince 


ing Tom that his over-exertion is lop 


ping years from his life. “You're crazy!” 
he would yell. “Exercise is good for 


everybody re 

He's dead wrong. Some can take it 
ind some cannot. After 35, the intelli 
gent man slows down and takes exer- 
cise moderately, it at all. He knows that 


the sports indulged in by ‘teen-agers can 
be poison to the middle-aged 

There are 30,000,000 Americans be 
tween the ages of 40 and 60. At least 


OO) per cent o1 these peopl 


principally 


the men—cherish the mistaken notion 
that one must exercise vigorously to 
keep weight down, to maintain health 
it par, and to insure longevity 

Nowadays, most doctors scoff at this 
fanciful theory about the supposed ad 
vantages of exercise. They say that 
setting-up exercises sap the vitality of 
the individual of 45 or 50, Dr. Peter J 
Steincrohn, who feels so strongly on 
the subject that he has written a book 
on the dangers of exercise, cites the case 
of one 36-year-old man who was plump, 
happy, and reasonably healthy with a 
blood pressure ol 160 

Every morning, this youngish execu 
tive religiously finished a half-how 


round of setting-up exercise before 
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By Sranley S. Jacobs 


breaktast. He plaved a tast game Ol 
handball at the gym each week, tried to 
keep up with his 22-year-old friends on 
the tennis court. 

“Slow down!” his doctor warned. 
“You're not the man you think you are 

you'll pop off sooner than you think 
it you keep this up.’ 

“Nuts!” the 


“Exercise is as vital as 


business man_ replied 
pleasantly 
breathing to me. | couldn’t give it up. 
It keeps me fit.” 

At 46, this exercise-lover died sud 
denly. His blood pressure had hit 220 


His heart was tremendously enlarged 


Played out, the heart gave up its work, 
although he might have lived to 60 or 
65 by putting exercise out of his life. 

You'll live longer it you're on the lazy 
side. The tortoise, which shuns exer 
cise, reaches 200 and 300 years. And 
the elephant, who doesn't fritter away 
his strength, lives an average 150 years. 

In a series of experiments with a cer 
tain species of flies, Dr. Raymond Pearl] 
measured the activities and charted the 
life spans of the insects. He discovered 
that the flies which buzzed around the 
fastest died the soonest. 

How do you know you are in condi- 
\ Rocke 


feller Foundation survey revealed that 


tion to take regular exercise ? 


only seven out of every 100 Americans 
have vearly physical check-ups. This 
means that among the 93 per cent who 
don't really know if they are healthy, 
many are heading for early graves by 


over-exercising when they should be 


taking it easy. 





Many oldsters look at newsreels show 
ing Sweden's aged king on the tennis 
court and immediately get an urge to 
run to the nearest gym. They forget 
that at 60, one’s energy capacity is 50 
per cent less than it was at 10 years of 
age. The tennis-loving, octogenarian 
king of Sweden is a lonely exception 

Gym workouts after 40 may be nec 
essary for certain individuals such as 
those suffering from chronic arthritis 
or persons needing rehabilitation after 
accidents involving fractures. But for 
the average business man or office 





worker, a daily one-hour walk is as 
beneficial as a morning at the gym— 
and much safer for men who are ample 
in weight and thin of hair! 

Do you feel guilty if you spend your 
vacation just snoozing and idling ? Wipe 
away that feeling. Doctors know that 
vacation time is the most dangerous 
period of the vear for the average 
middle-aged man or woman, especially 
those in sedentary occupations. 

As a Chicago physician laments: “I 
never take a summer rest, because I’m 
always too busy taking care of folks who 
return utterly exhausted from their own 
vacations! I never cease wondering at 
the mental quirk which makes a man 
who sits behind a desk 50 weeks a year 
suddenly comport himself like a school 
boy during his two weeks away from 
the office.” 

“T had a lawyer who did nothing more 
strenuous during the year than sign his 


name to wills. He had diabetes and was 
































thirty pounds overweight. Yet, when he 
went to the mountains with his family 
for a tortnight, he tried to keep pace 
with his ‘teen-age sons on the tennis 
courts. 

“He danced every evening until his 
face was ashen. He insisted on riding 
horseback and playing a poor game of 
golf in the sun when he should have 
been dozing. Small wonder that he had 
an embolism after last year’s vacation 
and died within 48 hours!” 

Do you think exercise is a good way 
to reduce? Not so, says Dr. Donald 
Laird, noted authority on sleep, exercise, 
and reducing. After you knock your- 
self out bending, twisting, and stretching 
—hoping to shed a few pounds—you 
actually lose only body water from your 
over-exertion. 

Only one-tenth of the seeming weight 
loss after violent exercise is really ac- 
counted for by the melting away of fat. 
Weight reduction comes only from low- 
ering your food intake. In fact, strenu- 
ous exercise may prove a boomerang to 
the hopeful reducing devotee: it may 
put on more weight by developing an 
inordinate appetite for more food. 

Housewives who trot to bargain sales 
several days a week, and who then try 
to sandwich in a week-end of tennis or 
golf, may be doing a great disservice to 
their overburdened hearts. Shopping for 
the average woman means eight miles 
of tough walking each day through 
crowded stores and streets. Doctors say 
that’s plenty of exertion for any woman, 
especially if she’s past 35. 

Don’t think that pushing a vacuum 
cleaner is merely a humdrum chore. It’s 
exercise! The average housekeeper in a 
five-room apartment or house gets all 
the exercise she needs by washing 
dishes, doing the laundry, dusting, clean- 
ing closets, and papering shelves. 

Nor is it true that vigorous exercising 
will induce sleep. To the contrary, it 
acts as a stimulant and can keep you 
awake for hours past your usual bed- 


time. 


A Kansas City clergyman, after a 







































SS SAS Bice 


Looks perfectly harmless, doesn’t it? Well, maybe it is, but if you're over forty, have 
your doctor give you a real physical examination at least once every year — just in case! 


nervous breakdown, found that sleep was 
impossible. Mistakenly, he exercised 
until he was breathless just before bed- 
time each night, in the hope of courting 
some sleep. 

“It’s even harder for me to close my 
eyes after exercising!” he complained 
to his physician. “What should I do?” 

“Relax,” was the answer. “At your 
age—4/—exercise is a dubious friend 
at all times: All you’ve been doing is 
getting your muscles sore and aching 


from over-exertion, That’s no way to 


get in the mood for sleep !” 

The minister put away his Indian 
clubs, rowing machine, and dumb-bells. 
He began listening for one hour each 
night to his favorite recordings. He 
would vary this with a session in his 
basement wood-working room or an 
hour with a new novel. Within two 
weeks, he was sleeping like a kitten— 
minus his aching muscles and sense of 
dull fatigue. With the banishment of 
exercise, life became enjoyable for him 


again ! xk 
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KIWANIAN DESCRIBES 
CLUB MEMBERS’ FATE 
IN TEXAS CITY FIRE 


Club Secretary Is 
Among Missing 


BY CARL A. RUST 


Texas City Kiwanis Club 
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Destruction marks the dock site where 


ki 


with his ambulance when the Grandcamp 


TORY OF DISASTER 


— 


Wehmeyer was on duty 


Victor 
He is missing and the arrow 


wanian 
exploded. 


Wednesday, April 16, was regu 
l tae luncheon day for the Kiwanis indicates his damaged ambulance. 
| « lub of Texas City, Texas. It 
didn’t meet that day, and everyone, | drove away, I noticed Ross heading | was that of Herb Morris, assistant 
wherever newspapers are read or | for his. I had gone just three blocks | manager of Monsanto Chemical | 
~- | when ion neo tebe ‘ ‘company. ; aahe 
| radio news is heard, knows why. when there was a tremendous roar, | Company, and a me mber of our | 
| had just arrived at my real} @d the earth seemed to jump | club. Herb cheated the grim reaper 
vetate office about eight-thirty that | #round like a ballet dancer. The | four times. 
jmorning when the first fire alarm | SU" Was blotted out and then ob- | Hurts Are Minor 
| counded—the one that we all re-| jects started raining down around | At the time of the explosion, Herb 
| me. I knew what had happened and | was in his jeep in front of Mon-| 


yarded as routine, but was really 


could see a peculiar colored smoke 


the shrill harbinger of utter disas . ee 
ter. I certainly had no premonition I knew many of my friends and | on the water front, a short distance 
| that this beautiful and rapidly | acquaintances were there. | from the SS. Grandcamp. Coneus- | 
| growing little community would : I stopped my car momentarily un- | sion from the blast was enough to] 
isuddenly be torn apart. But 1 til the debris quit falling. By some | kill many others, but Morris os 

z miracle I had suffered no injury; | out of that with only his ear drums | 


billowing from the dock area and 
my curiosity was stronger than my 
urge for work that morning. I 
waited for one of the girls to come 
in and then started out in my car, 
headed for the docks. 

The fact that my office girl was a 
little late for work probably saved 
my life. By the time I reached the 
dock property entrance, a barricade 
had been placed there and I had to 





mile away 


Drawn to Burning Ship 

The scores of cars that had ar- 
rived earlier lined the dock entrance 
road, Many who could not get 
close enough with their cars set out 
on foot toward the burning ship. 
| Most of them now 
jor among the missing. 

Another Kiwanian, 
and myself stood 





are 


Duncan 


Ross, atop 


no debris 


the scene I had just left behind 


had even struck my 


| although I could see the stuff tear- 


either dead 


B. | 
the | 


levee with several score other people | 


}and watched the spectacular fire for 


| twenty to thirty minutes. But a 


ing through the streets all around 
One of my car windows was down 
so no glass was blown out by the 
concussion. 
Meets Injured Mothers 

Then I started my car and headed 
on up the street. I had travelled 
less than a block when two mothers, 
with babies in their arms, ran from 
their wrecked homes, blood stream 


office. Progress was slow because of 
the debris-strewn By this 
time people were running about in 
the streets, screaming. We passed 
a restaurant that had collapsed and 
heard cries for help coming from 


streets. 


the rubble. 

By the time we got to the hospi- 
tal, the dying and injured were 
coming in by the droves. I learned 
that my office was a shambles but 
my office girl had with 
minor cuts. Two hours later I round- 
ed up my family, safe and sound. 


escaped 


car, 


santo’s administration building right 


punctured. 

His jeep then turned over on him, 
which could have killed him. Again | 
he escaped. 

Flying fragments of the Grand 
camp tore in his direction, but the | 


| jeep shielded him from them. That 





was his third escape. The huge | 
tidal wave created by the blast then | 
swept over him but he managed to 
escape drowning. 

Unsatisfied with his good fortune, 


park. I could watch firemen fight | . ; : : Sa 

the fire on the blazing ship only | ing from many gashes on their bod- | Herb again risked his life by dash- 

from a levee about a quarter of a | ies. I put them in ‘my car and | ing into the Monsanto building and 
started for the hospital near my | rescuing many of the injured. 


Another Kiwanian Monsanto offi- | 
cial, Ray Rich, also escaped the dis- | 
aster, although he is still nursing 
deep and painful cuts and bruises. | 

Before this article gets into print, | 
the Texas City Kiwanis club will 
have received some $875 to be used | 
in relief work from other Kiwanis 
clubs throughout the nation. Con- 
tributions of $175 from Shreveport, 
Louisiana, $500 from Oak Cliff, Dal- 
las, Texas, and $100 each from West- 
brook, Maine, and Sanford, Florida, 
clubs have been received. Many tel- | 





| chilly north wind then convinced me . tags P 
. It was not until several hours | egrams offering aid have come from 
j}that I ought to go back to the | fter that I 1 1 about Vic Wel Melia th <a? ti } 
3 after tha earned about Vic Weh- | clubs in all sections of , | 
work stacked up at the office. bts lut t He had 1 Th : ; - ? sa anny | 
« : ; ; ; neyer, club secretary. He had been ‘he money wi : -d for ¢ 
I don't believe I’m doing much : “ar «! votaggr a for a 
at the dock with his ambulance, | good purpose and we Kiwanians, | 


“I believe 
Do you 


good here,” I told Ross, 
I'll go back to the office. 





stretcher out and ready to give help. 
Vic, one of the finest of our 45-odd 








whose main purpose it is to build | 
for our community, have set out de- 


|} want a ride up town?’ ‘ ‘ 7 
| “No, thanks,” Ross said, “I have members and my neighbor, is among | termined to build a bigger and 
|my car parked down the street.” the 50 to 200 missing. greater Texas City as a monument 

My car was nearby and as I Probably the narrowest of escapes | to our loved ones and friends. 


eae 
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PAYS ITS OWN WAY 


By John L. Kent 





The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, which functions 


like @ private agency, is under the direction of a Kiwanian, 
Maple T. Harl, experienced financier and Denver club member. 


© prepare for war in time of 

peace, and for a famine in time 

of plenty is always good advice. 
Today businessmen are looking appre- 
hensively at the economic skies. Times 
are good—too good, some say. Already 
there is talk of a recession and possibly 
a depression. 

Whether history will repeat or not, 
people with savings are looking toward 
their bank accounts and banks. 

If you were in business in the years 
1930-32, you probably remember that 
you worried from day to day that the 
bank in which you kept your checking 
or savings account might not open for 
business on the following morning. 

During that period when the epidemic 
of bank suspensions appeared to become 
progressively worse with the passage of 
time, culminating finally in the Banking 
Holiday of March, 1933, the virus which 
caused that epidemic seemed to have af- 
fected all businessmen, all depositors, 
all banks. Only those who went through 
that period can realize the paralysis 
which struck the entire business com- 
munity when the bank deposits of busi- 
nessmen and individuals became frozen 
in a closed bank. 

There may be a recession soon, but 
even if there is, there never will be a 
repetition of that panicky run on banks 
that destroyed all hope of preventing the 
And the 
machinery for preventing it is being 
operated by a Kiwanian—Maple T. 
Harl, former Colorado Banking Com- 


great depression of 1929. 


missioner, Past President of the Denver 
Club and Past Governor of the Rocky 
Mountain District. “Mape” is Chair- 
man of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation which was organized by 
Congress in 1933, 

Harl’s law studies at the University 
of Chicago were interrupted by the first 
World War. He enlisted as a private 
and came out as a major. He is said to 
be the youngest Army major overseas 
during that war. Injured in action, he 
spent several years recuperating. For 
the next dozen years he was president 
of his own mortgage company, and 
operated an investment company, and a 
safe deposit company, all in Denver. 

In 1939 the Governor of Colorado 
appointed him State Banking Commis- 
sioner. In this capacity he began to 
whittle down fixed assets and build up 
surplus accounts so that the state banks 
might be better able to weather any 
storm. His policy worked. Since his 
inauguration into office not a bank in 
Colorado has involuntarily liquidated. 

Maple Harl is ideally fitted to be 
chairman of the FDIC, to which he was 
appointed by President Truman in No- 
vember, 1945. It is a government cor- 
poration unique among the several 
authorized by the Congress. It is simi- 
lar to other government corporations in 
that it was established under federal 
authority; but the FDIC has not re- 
ceived any funds appropriated by the 
government other than that originally 
invested by the Treasury Department 





and the Federal Reserve Banks. It is 


self-supporting and has recently peti- 
tioned Congress for permission to re- 
turn the money advanced. 

Of its capital stock, $150,000,000 is 
held by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and $139,000,000 by the 12 Federal Re- 
serve Banks. Its income is derived 
mainly from assessments at the rate of 
1/12 of one per cent of the insured 
bank’s liability. 

From 1933 through December 31, 
1946, total income of the Corporation 
was $844,000,000 including $671,000,000 
in assessments paid by insured banks, 
$171,000,000 interest earned on and 
profits from sale of securities, and 
$2,000,000 of miscellaneous income. 
During the same period deposit insur- 
ance losses and expenses totaled but 
$75,000,000. 

Acting just like a large insurance 
company, this government agency in- 
sures the deposits of businessmen and 
individuals in commercial and savings 
banks up to $5,000 per account against 
loss through bank failure. 

Today there are about 13,300 com- 
mercial banks and trust companies, and 
191 mutual savings banks whose depos- 
itors are insured by the FDIC. This 
represents 92 per cent of the total num 
ber of banks in the country. The capital 
and surplus of the FDIC now exceeds 
$1,058,000,000 and to run this billion- 
dollar corporation which is so intimately 
connected with almost all citizens, re- 
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quires great foresight and some extraor- 
dinary business ability. 

The operation of the FDIC is simple. 
\s Mr. Harl explains it, if your bank 
is closed by the appropriate banking 
\uthorities, representatives of the FDIC 
nove into the regular business office of 
the bank at once. 

“As soon as the records of the bank 
can be verified,” he Says “depositors are 
notified to present their claims. Pay- 
ments proceed promptly without red 
tape, and for the depositor the process 
is much like closing an account under 
normal conditions. In general, all in- 
sured deposits are available for dis 
bursement within a week or ten days.” 

In the thirteen years of its operation, 
to December 31, 1946, the Corporation 
has promptly paid the insured deposits 
of $87,000,000 in the 245 banks which 
uspended operations. The deposits of 
over 331,000 depositors in these institu- 
tions were completely protected. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration is also authorized to make 
advances to facilitate the merger of a 
weak bank with a strong bank when 
such action will avert or reduce a loss 
to all depositors. In these cases the 
successor bank takes over the sound 
assets of the weak bank. These sound 
assets plus the cash advanced by the 


FDIC equal all liabilities and deposits 


assumed by thess#-.essor bank. There 
is no interruption of banking service or 
loss to any depositor of either bank. 
Depositors are simply notified that the 
two banks have merged. 

There have been 154 such cases in 
which the FDIC has made disburse- 
ments of $175,000,000 and by doing so 
not only fully protected the money of 
929 000 depositors totaling $390,000,000, 
but saved many solvent mstitutions 

In a merger case, the FDIC either 
by a loan or a purchase removes those 
assets which are not acceptable to the 
successor bank. In receivership cases, 
present laws provide for appointment of 
the FDIC as receiver in the case of all 
national banks and permit such appoint- 
ment in the case of state banks in 41 
States. 

The corporation’s losses on the liqui- 
dation of the assets of 399 closed banks 
are estimated at $29,000,000. This is 
less than 6 per cent of the total deposit 
of $505,000,000 in these salvaged banks. 

Depositors’ losses and the losses sus- 
tained by the corporation in both the 
receivership and merger cases, as may 
be seen, have been unusually low. The 
chairman and the directors of the FDIC 
recognize that this has been the result, 
at least in part, of favorable conditions 
existing during the past decade for the 


disposition of assets by receivers or by 


TRUE TOLERANCE 


| HE waiting line of customers in Then she was gone, and he was facing 
the meatshop was not so long in mid- the narrowed, steely gaze of the white- 
afternoon. Now after a quarter hour clothed meat-cutter. 


only one woman was between him and 


the glass meat case. 


Almost every day he came, this tall, 


“So marrow bones you have today! 


That is good; I will have some.” 
“No bones!” snapped the meatcutter. 


black-coated, patient man, inherently “But I saw that woman before me 


gentle, scholarly, a leader without 


a bought some! I saw that you have 


flock. Long now he had dreamed of a more. I wish to buy marrow bones.” 


wonderful rich soup, a stock of marrow 


bones that had simmered many hours, 


with herb seasoning and flavors 


finely cut vegetables blended within it. 


“No! They are for our customers.” 
“But—am I not also a customer? 
Nearly a year I have bought meat in 
your shop, and often have I asked for 


He had known such soup in his home- bones, but always you have them not, 


land. But never since he had come to so I buy meat again. Today 


you have 


this country, it seemed, could he get the them. Then why will you not sell them 


marrow bones to make it here. 


Today he heard the woman in front 
of him ask for marrow bones, and 


to me?” 
“They are for our customers, I told 
you! You are a refugee!” blazed the 


happy anticipation possessed him as he meatcutter. 


saw them wrapped and handed to her. 


Astonishment tensed his fine features 
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the corporation. They believe, also, that 
it has been due in part to the liquida- 
tion policies of the FDIC. The FDIC, 
for example, has purchased the final 
assets of receivers in order to permit 
the early closing of receiverships. The 
concentration of the liquidation of assets 
in the hands of trained experts has re- 
sulted in efficient operation and favor- 
able realization. 

With characteristic foresight, which 
he exhibited so often in his prior pri 
vate and public endeavors, Mr. Harl has 
recommended the return of the money 
advanced by the government to start the 
FDIC. 


in Congress which would authorize re 


Bills were recently introduced 


payment to the government of the 
$289,000,000 originally invested in the 
corporation by the United States Treas 
ury and the Federal Reserve Banks. 
The money would be used to reduce the 
national debt. 

“If these bills are enacted,” says Mr. 
Harl, “the FDIC will become truly a 
mutual deposit insurance fund, sup 
ported by the insured banks, directed 
by a board appointed in a trustee capac 
ity by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, manned by 
trained career employees, and devoted 
to maintaining the integrity of the 
insured deposits in the banks of the 


nation.” 


for a moment and then he turned and 
walked calmly out into the sunlit street, 
white with controlled fury and hurt. 

Through his mind flashed sudden brief 
pictures—the arduous anxieties that at- 
tended his escape from Nazi hate, the 
persecutions of his people, a_ tender 
longing for his flock so cruelly scat 
tered, his beautiful synagogue in ruins, 
his beloved books gone; and the years 
of study in Europe’s great universities 
when they had been halls of learning. 
Since coming to America, away from 
the Nazi shadow, he had been able to 
feel a beginning of healing in the hurts, 
and such minor unpleasantnesses from 
time to time as surliness from persons 
like the meatcutter he could ignore 
But—to be called a refugee! 

The next day he said to a friend, 
“He was right, ves. I am a refugee, 
certainly. He sells other meat to me, 
why should he let me have what he 
wishes to hold for American citizens?” 

“But you will not go there again, 
surely?” 

“Yes, I shall go again. And I shall 
buy whatever he will sell to me, That 
is his right.” 

—NETTA HENRICHS. 
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Weekends Aweigh! 
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By John E. Gingrich 


REAR ADMIRAL, USN 


As told to Mervin Block 


S MINESWEEPER 268 weighed 
anchor and stood out toward the 
open sea, her crew were all at 

special sea detail and all stations were 
manned. There was a smartness in her 
maneuver which drew the attention of 
the most casual observer. 

When she had cleared the channel and 
stood beyond the hundred fathom curve, 
her skipper, Lieutenant Commander Al- 
vin H. Berndt, USNR, laid aside his 
binoculars, checked the ship’s course on 
the gyro, and in the age-old manner of 
the Navy, turned over the watch to the 
officer of the deck, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Aldis Browne, USNR. 


Fully manned and competently han 
dled, the Minesweeper 268 moved out 
into Lake Michigan for one of the week- 
end cruises of the Organized Naval Re- 
Her crew were, to a man, civil- 
ians. At least during the week they 
were civilians; but now, on the week- 


serve. 


cud they were Navy—officers and men. 

Lieutenant Commander Berndt, a La 
Salle Street lawyer, had finished the 
week tired and a little depressed. On 


Monday morning he had a tough case 






further our military defense. 


a 


Vacation cruises with 


the Naval Reserve are a fine 





way to develop leadership 












U. 8. 
Top photo shows Lieut. Comdr. Alvin H. Berndt, USNR, a Chicago lawyer, training enlisted 


naval reservists in the yacht harbor at Chicago’s lake front. Immediately below is a view 
of two of 1,000 ships in inactive service but ready to be manned by our naval reservists. 


Navy photo 


to present in court. But, as he stood on 
the deck, now, leeward of the bridge, he 
knew from his experience on other such 
cruises that the complete change—from 
civilian routine to a brisk cruise at sea 
—-would renew his spirits. To get out 
of the office, to get away from the wor- 
ries of business and the congestion of 
the big city, and to find again the free- 
dom of the open water—would do more 
for his court case on Monday than forty- 
eight hours scrutiny of the law books. 























Similarly, the Executive Officer, 
Lieutenant Commander Aldis Browne, 
enjoyed the complete concentration re- 
quired to con the ship—a discipline 
which freed him, for a refreshing in- 
terim, of the problems and perplexities 
of Chicago real estate. 

All through the ship these members 
of the new Naval Reserve were enjoy- 
ing the change and benefiting from 
this week-end at sea. Garage mechanics, 
students, professors, farmers—they were 
all Navy men now, and their only im- 
mediate problems were to live up to the 
definition of Navigation: to conduct 
your ship, safely, from where you are 


to where you want to go. 


t 8. Navy photo 








They and the other men aboard, mem- 
bers of a Chicago Organized Naval 
Reserve unit, are a small segment in a 
national structure of more than a mil- 
lion citizen-sailors which the Navy De- 
partment hopes to build by July 1, 1947. 

The mission of the Naval Reserve 
with the support and authorization of 
the Congress, in this era of peace is 
three-fold: to train, to educate, to build 
citizenship. This mission is strikingly 
paralleled by that Kiwanis Object: 
“To develop by precept and example 
a more intelligent, aggressive, and serv- 
iceable citizenship.” The Naval Reserve 
desires to have upon its rolls the select 
young men of every community and 
rural area of the United States. It 
wants to give to these men the oppor- 
tunity to increase their education, to 
learn a civilian trade, and to become 
better citizens by integrating into their 
characters the fundamental forces of the 
navy—pride, courage, discipline, leader- 
ship and ability. 

In order to accomplish this mission 
the Congress has authorized the estab- 


% 








Frank Berger photc 


Aerial photography is only one of the many interesting and useful subjects, especially in 
civilian life, that are taught to reservists as part of their peace-time training. In the 
lower photograph, reservists are going through a “dry run” on a 3-inch dual purpose (anti- 
aircraft and surface target) gun aboard a naval reserve training ship on the Great Lakes. 
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lishment of almost three hundred Naval 
Reserve Training Centers. Twenty-two 
air stations from coast to coast have 
been designated as Naval Air Reserve 
Training units. For the “Silent Serv- 
ice” eighteen fleet submarines have been 
allocated to reserve training. In addi- 
tion, many of the small, easily handled 
ships of the Navy have been assigned 
to Training Centers so that members of 
the Naval Reserve, in their own fleet, 
can sail in local waters and learn the 
Navy way by actual experience. 

This great drive for the Naval Re- 
serve may seem to some to be an effort 
to build up a machine for war. This 
assumption is denied not only by the 
long history of the United States, but 
by the will of a democratic and peace 
loving people who will not, under any 
circumstances, lend their strength to a 
move of aggression. 

Since V-J Day our naval forces have 
shrunk from three and one-half million 
men to one-half million. If a navy of 
this size is to remain a power for peace, 
it must be based solidly on a strong, 
well-trained reserve. To strengthen the 
reserve, we are eager to have as mem- 
bers the select, intelligent, healthy, 
voung men of every community and 
rural area in the United States. 

This new Naval Reserve consists of 
two sections, the organized reserve 
which plans to muster 25,000 officers 
and 177,000 enlisted men and the sup- 
plementary volunteer reserve which will 
sign up one million enlisted men. All 
officers were enrolled automatically in 
the volunteer reserve upon release from 
wartime duty. 

In this setup the younger men are 
brought into intimate contact with older 
men who are the proven leaders in the 
social, business and professional life of 
the community. Each age group serves 
to aid the other; the young profiting by 
the precept and example of the old, the 
old profiting from the satisfaction of 
leadership and the pleasure that comes 
from watching the enthusiasm and 
energy of the young. 

Naval 


selected. Only men of intelligence, abil- 


Reservists are carefully 
ity, and excellent health can become 
members. A great pool of such men 
exists in the Key Clubs of Kiwanis for 
the minimum age for membership is 
now 17 which includes thousands of 
high school seniors who are, in turn, 
the directors and the strength of the 
Key Clubs. A far greater potential pool 
are also younger members of the Kev 
Clubs and as they become imbued with 
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the ideals of these clubs and grow to 
maturity they will take their places in 
the ranks of the reserve. 

Many of the 300 surface and sub- 
marine training centers and 23 air re- 
serve training fields scattered across our 
country have their own club-like ar- 
mories and halls. Not only do they have 
standard training gear, but also recrea- 
tional facilities. And there’s room for 
social activities, too. 

As was seen during the war, the 
navy is more than guns, radar, sonar, 
loran and robots to operate these de- 
vices. It is human beings who are able 
to work together and live together. But 
fellowship of the members is just one 
of the reserve’s attractions. They get 
this for nothing, and, besides, they get 
one day’s base pay in their rating for 
attending a two-hour drill once a week. 

Along with improvement in technical 
ratings and friendship which they de- 
sire, many fellows join the reserve to 


develop hobbies such as radio, handi- 


craft and machine shop work. Others 
want to learn accounting, electronics, 
meteorology, pharmacy or photography. 

Reserve units located near waterways 
have their own ships which they take 
out on occasional cruises. Divisions 
based on inland waterways have small, 
maneuverable craft and those which 
have access to the ocean have ships as 
large as destroyers. In addition to 
cruises on local waters, reservists may 
take two-week  ocean-going cruises 
aboard coast-based vessels bound for 
foreign ports. Cruises are conducted 
regularly to such spots as Bermuda, 
Mexico, Cuba, Puerto Rico and Pan- 
ama. The part-time sailors get full 
pay and free travel to and from the 
port of embarkation. 

The knowledge obtained by recruits 
from this shipboard training is price- 
less. Suppose a national emergency does 
arise and immediate mobilization be- 
comes necessary. Ships of the active 
and reserve fleets will be run by or- 
ganized reserve personnel. The volunteer 
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reserve will man the ships of the inac- 
tive fleets (preserved in plastics in 
“Operation Mothballs”) and important 
shore bases. 

The 1947 slogan of Kiwanis: “Build 
for peace, patriotism, and opportunity,” 
also strikingly parallels the purpose of 
the Naval Reserve. The existence of 
the Naval Reserve is an insurance for 
peace. Membership in the Naval Re- 
serve of the finest of the nation’s young 
men is an indication that they desire 
to, and will, take an active and positive 
part in the nation’s affairs. This is 
patriotism in its finest sense. The op 
portunities offered by the Naval Reserve 


to its members are limited only by the 


allocation of money by Congress to the 
reserve program. 

If Kiwanians everywhere will activel 
support the Naval Reserve not only in 
the enrollment of members but by com 
munity contribution of time and effort, 
they will have contributed to the best 
insurance we have for peace—a strong 


America. xk*** 





classification 


pavements—even “above” 


the border—is what appears 


Ewer isn’t much likelihood that 
Arthur Cullen of the Toronto, Ontario, 
club will find his classification filled 
regardless of what club he should happen 
to transfer to. He’s a steeplejack. There 
may be quite a few of them in the United 
States and Canada, but Arthur also has 
the executive qualifications for member- 
ship, being proprietor of the Cullen 
Steeplejack Company which employs five 
steeplejacks. 

Kiwanian Cullen is a_ professional 
steeplejack himself and enjoys personal 
participation in the most perilous assign- 





High above the city 


to be the only Kiwanis steeplejack 







ments. Besides painting and repairing 
factory chimneys that are several hundred 
feet high and working on the sides of 
35 story buildings, the Cullen company is 
called upon to repair radio towers and 
take icicles off high buildings where they 
overhang the sidewalks and make it un- 
safe for pedestrians below. Arthur says, 
“We quite often are called out to clear 
ice from cables of broadcasting towers 
from 500 to 600 feet high when the 
tower itself is coated with ice in sub 
zero weather-—and at that height, it seems 
colder.” 


He recently painted the top section of 
each of two 425-foot smokestacks and re- 
placed a section of stone 32 feet long, 
four feet wide and five inches thick in 
the side of a building 34 stories above 
the ground. He has fallen only three 
times, he says, which is not considered 
often for an experienced steeplejack. His 
worst fall was 120 feet while working 
on a chimney. He fractured only one 
bone, but it was in his spine and he was 
incapacitated three weeks. Someone had 
spilled acid on his rope and it deterio- 
rated to the point where it broke while 
passing over a pulley. “Funny thing 
about a rope that has been damaged by 
acid,” Cullen explains, “—you can’t de- 
tect the damage by test. The rope may 
hold as strong as ever, but then may 
break at a twist.” Twisting around the 
pulley did it, in this case. 

His second fall was only 40 feet and 
he caught himself before hitting the 
ground. He let go of the wrong rope 
while trying to change the position of his 
scaffold. On being released, the rope 
swung away from him and his scaffold 
started toward the earth. He traveled 
about 40 feet in swift descent but by that 
time the rope had swung back toward 
him and he grabbed it and was able to 
stop his further descent. He wasn’t in- 
jured. 

His third fall was another 40-foot drop 
inside a steel chimney and he hit bottom 
that time. But he landed on his feet and 
received only a few scratches. 

—FRANK A. HAWES. 
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My Personal Page 


By Roe Fulkerson 


NOSTALGIA AMERICANA 


Y wife and teen-age daughter are active members 

of the little Episcopal church in our town. One is 

an auxiliary lady, and the other warbles her high 
soprano in the choir, Every Friday we eat fish. My dinners 
offer many gustatory surprises, but I can always count on 
fish on Friday. 

One Friday ago, I passed an outdoor market while on my 
way home and saw a big basket of cucumbers. I have definite 
ideas about menus and feel that no fish dinner is complete 
without a cucumber salad. Sliced cucumbers and onions in 


vinegar, with a few cubes of ice floating around, make a 
fine, harmonious accompaniment to fish. 

I decided to buy a cucumber in case my wife had for- 
gotten to buy one. They were so nice and big that one 
would be enough. I priced them. Fifty-nine cents per cuke! 
Not ordinary cucumbers grown in the ordinary way, of 
course, but super-cukes grown in chemically treated water 
mother earth! I almost made genuflec- 


without benefit of 


tions to a cucumber which had reached such importance, 
because | used to grow cucumbers when I was a boy. 

No vegetable is more prolific than the cucumber. When 
cucumbers were prime, my brother and I used to take 
baskets and go into the garden and pick them by the bushel 
We had a 


pickle barrel in the cellar that my father used to fill about 


[hese were washed and used for winter pickles. 


half full of water and then mix in salt until it would float an 
egg. Then we put in the cucumbers, set a round plank on top 
weighted with a heavy stone to keep the cukes submerged 
in the brine, and we had pickles all winter long. All we had 
to do was wash off the brine and put them in vinegar. 

With all due regard for Mr. Heinz’ fifty-seven varieties 
he never produced a better pickle than my mother’s sour 
cucumber pickle. Alas, those days are gone forever. My 
family buys our pickles in little bottles at the cash and carry 
store. 

We have a lot of modern improvements like pickles in 
little bottles, but I don’t think any of them are as romantic 
as a pickle barrel in the cellar. 

It has been a long, long time since I have driven a horse 
over a covered bridge. There was adventure in the clomp, 
clomp, clomp of the horse’s feet as he trotted over the loose 
planks in the dim coolness on a summer day. Nowadays we 
have covered cars and uncovered bridges, but there isn’t 
much thrill left in either. 

it has been a long time since I crossed a fence on a stile. 
There was no finer place in the world to stop for a chat with 
a girl. She sat on one side and you sat on the other, face 


to face It’s been a long time since I crossed a fence 
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on a stile. It’s been a long time since I crossed a fence. 
It’s been a long time. 

How long has it been since you have seen an ash hopper ? 
A triangle poised on its apex with a hollowed out wooden 
trough at its base, it caught the lye which resulted when the 
water poured over the hardwood ashes seeped through. This 
lve was used at hog killing time to change the fat trimmings 
into that soft soap with which we washed clothes. This lye 
was also used to take the skin off corn to make lye hominy 
that that 
table ! 


which reminds me delicacy seems to have 


vanished from my dinner 


Thinking of hog killing time brings many romantic memo- 


ries. The huge three-legged iron kettle which used to sit in 
every back yard. Each Monday it was used to boil the 


family laundry with that soft soap. Where's the romance 
W ashee- 
by elegantly 


in wash day now? The clothes £0 down to the 


Selfee Laundree where they are taken in 


gowned young ladies, and while my wife goes shopping in 
the Piggly-Wiggly, a very efficient machine washes, rinses 
and dries them. But where is the thrill for my wife compared 
with the honor of being the first woman in town to have 
her clothes hanging on the line on Monday morning ? 

The water for this iron kettle was drawn up out of a well 
with a sweep. I would pay more to see a well with curb and 
sweep than to see the curviest movie star in Hollywood. The 
long graceful sweep with its heavy balancing box of stones 
at one end and the rope and bucket at the other were as 
decorative as a scarecrow on the landscape. We would pull 
down the rope till the bucket touched the water, give it a 
flip to fill it, and it would rise to the top balanced by the 
weight of the stones on the other end. No finer water was 
ever tasted than that which came up in that old oaken bucket. 

We have wonderful drinking water in our town. It’s so 
full‘of chemicals that it is absolutely pure. But where’s the 
adventure in turning on a faucet and filling the immaculate 
glass with the scientifically perfect liquid? 

We had a gourd dipper hung on the curb of our well. 
We raised those long handled gourds ourselves. There was 
a sporting hazard in drinking out of such a dipper. Many 
times just as the water started down your throat, a lizard 
scuttled down out of the hollow handle and scared you 
half to death. 

I think I wish we had all these romantic touches in our 
lives once more. But if, in some mysterious way, we did 
have them once more, I probably would gather all the young 
folks around me and sing the praises of the wonderful old 
days when life was efficient and scientific. 

Incidentally, we didn’t have cucumber and onions with our 
fish that Friday night! 
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This night time skyline along Michigan Avenue 


Fabry 


photo 


Kaufman & 


will form the backdrop for the All-Kiwanis Night program to be held in Grant Park. 


YOUR CONVENTION IS READY 


air cooling 


MERICA’S 


system will be working 24 hours 


greatest 


a day when business and profes- 


sional leaders from all sections of the 
United States, Canada, and Alaska con- 
verge upon Chicago, Sunday, June 29, 


for the 32nd annual convention of 


Kiwanis International. 


Shrewd advertising has conditioned 
\ir. Average Citizen to think generally 
of the seashore or the mountains as the 
only ideal vacation spots. Chicago, how- 
ever, to the envy of many other cities, 
enjoys a distinct advantage by reason 
of its location on Lake Michigan. Dur- 
ing June, July and August, the nation’s 
second city is fanned constantly by lake 
breezes, which keep temperatures at an 
werage of 71 degrees. 

As a water-cooled vacation center at 
the heart of a vast air, rail and high- 
way network, Chicago may conceivably 
draw a record registration for the 1947 


convention. Advance requests for hotel 


space are running ahead of Atlantic 
City one year ago. The several thou- 
sand hotel rooms under contract are 


being spoken for rapidly. 

Those who register for the conven- 
tion will have an opportunity to hear 
headline speakers, enjoy the foremost 
in entertainment and realize that nebu- 
lous something known as good fellow- 
ship. Delegates will participate in 
interesting and educational committee 
conferences and inspiring business ses- 
sions. The will have its 
serious side, of course, but at the same 
time there will be many moments. for 


convention 


relaxation and fun. 


yards off North 


by Ford B. Worthing 


\ majority of the sessions will be 
held at Medinah Temple, a_ beautiful 
structure situated only a few hundred 
Michigan Avenue. 
Meetings for women have been sched 
the Hotel the 
Palmer House. The band shell in tree- 
lined Grant Park on lake 
front will be the site for at least one 
session, and plans call for staging the 
main feature entertainment in mammoth 
Soldier Field, Wednesday 
when several thousand orphans, crip- 


uled for Stevens and 


Chicago's 


evening, 


pled children and disabled war veterans 
will be guests of Kiwanis. 

One of the nation’s most prominent 
religious leaders has accepted an invita 
tion to address the convention prelude, 
Sunday evening, June 29, at Medinah 
He is Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale, succeeded Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling as pastor of New York City’s 
historic Marble Collegiate Church, the 
oldest Protestant house of worship in 
America, established 314 years ago. For 


Temple. 
who 


eight years Dr. Peale has been a fea 
tured speaker in the nationwide broad 
the program known as “The 
Art of Living.” He is the author of 
two books and a member of many civic 


cast of 


organizations. 
At the 
President 


Past Interna 
McAlister, 
tribute to 


session, 


same 
tional Fred C 
London, Ontario, will 


Kiwanians who have died during the 


pay 


Special music under the di- 
P. Thomas, Sault Ste. 


past year. 


rection of Earl 


\larie, 


ternational 


Michigan, chairman of the In 


Committee on Music, will 
iccent this annual ceremony. 
International’s administra 
tive theme for 1947, “Build for Peace 

Patriotism—Opportunity,” will keynote 
the 
open Monday morning, June 30, with 
President Jay N. 

Washington, calling 


Kiwanis 


convention, which will officially 


Emerson, Pullman, 
the 
Chicago’s recently inaugurated 


delegates to 
order. 
mayor, Martin H. Kennelly, and Dr. H 
[. Conn, governor of the Illinois-East 
ern Iowa Kiwanis District, will extend 
greetings to the visiting Kiwanians, and 
Past 
Holt, Macon, Georgia, will 


immediate International President 
Hamilton 
respond, 

Three important addresses are sched- 
the The 


president of Kiwanis International will 


uled for opening morning. 
deliver his annual message to represen- 
tatives of 2,600 throughout the 
United States, Canada and Alaska. Fol- 


lowing a report by the chairman of the 


clubs 


International Committee on Convention 
Dr. A. F. Branton, Chat 
tanooga, Tennessee, an address on the 


Program, 


subject of ‘Peace’ will be delivered by 

a nationally known authority on foreign 
The 

will close with an address by the Rev. 

Ontario, 


affairs yet to be chosen. session 


Norman Rawson, Hamilton, 
celebrated Canadian minister. 
Mon 


day afternoon, the various International 


For two and one-half hours 
Committees will hold panel conferences 
in which all delegates will be urged to 
participate. Every phase of committee 


(Continued on page 43) 
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ith its twenty-four mile front 
yard of well landscaped parks connected by the famous Outer Drive 
and water cooled along its entire length by Lake Michigan, Chicago 
is one of the few commercial and industrial cities of world impor- 
tance which offers outstanding recreational, educational and cultural 
attractiveness along wth metropolitan sophistication. Two great 
universities—N orthwestern on the North and the University of Chi 
cago on the South—the Field Museum, the Museum of Science and 
Industry, Adler Planetarium, Shedd Aquarium, Soldier Field, Buck 
inghaim Fountain, Goodman Theater and the Art Institute, are all 
front yard attractions. On the immediate west border is Michigan 
Avenue, the street of fashionable shops which, even before the war, 
outshone the Rue dela Paix and now rivals New Y ork’s Fifth Avenue. 

Acme phate 


North Side Water Tower, famous landmark 
which survived the Chicago fire of 1871. 
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Underwood & Underwood phot 


The wooded area in the foreground above is Lincoln Park, a thousand acres of landscaping, yacht harbors, balls parks, bathing and 
boating areas, a zoo and a horticultural conservatory. The apartment buildings of Chicago’s Gold Coast area rise in the background, 
covering the shore end of the city’s mile-long Municipal Pier. Below is a general view of the Near North Side commercial area. 


Grignon photo 


icago Act Survey photo 
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Underwood & Underwood photo Acme photo 
The Merchandise Mart, world’s largest commercial building, is a city in Soldier Field, Chicago’s magnificent amphitheater, seats well over a 
itself. It houses 25,000 workers, contains its own restaurants, bank, hundred thousand spectators and can accommodate almost any kind of 
post office and retail shops and is the Chicago home of the NBC network. show. The convention's main entertainment feature will be held there. 


Chicago Park District photo Acme photo 
This band shell was built to give summer band concerts which play to Lake freighter carrying coal from mines of the upper Great Lakes area 
hundreds of thousands each season. The All-Kiwanis Night program will to an industrial consumer with dock facilities on the Chicago River—a 
be held here between the lake and Chicago's great skyscraper skyline. transportation advantage which has led to Chicago's industrial growth. 


Chicago Park District photo Aeme photo 
This is the world famous Chicago Art Institute on Michigan Avenue, just ‘This is Randolph Street in Chicago’s Loop where the theatrical and night 
to the west of Grant Park and only @ short distance south on the same life activity are centered, including “Tin Pan Alley,” the rendezvous of 
street that the General Offices of Kiwanis International are located. show people and seng writers. It rivals New York's “Great White Way.” 
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JUST want to warn you conven- 

tion-bound Kiwanians what you're 

in for diningways in Chicago. A 
beating, no less. 

You might as well make up your mind 
right here and now that you’re going 
to forget about your diet, your figure 
the littlke woman’s hold on _ the 
range. It’s that way. And so 
long as you're going to put on another 


and 


easier 


five pounds anyway, make the most of 
it is my suggestion. 

No doubt you know from first-hand 
experience what being in a strange town 
does to an appetite. At home you may 
be a man of simple tastes, meat and 
potatoes months on end and just as 
happy as Lucius Beebe with his cham- 
pagne breakfasts. But get away for a 
few days and look what happens. 

Food takes on gargantuan importance. 
Over night you’re that connoisseur of 


face-feeding known as a gourmet. You 
sample one restaurant after another, 


compare it with acquaintances in other 
cities, suddenly take interest in whether 
Rockefeller with 
spinach or seaweed, and you’re an au- 
thority. You may even find yourself 
writing an article like this if you’re 
not careful. 

Take the of this kitchen-less 
reporter who has to eat out seven nights 


oysters are made 


word 


a week, there is good dining to be had 
in Chicago. This lodestone ought to 
lead you in the right direction and save 
you a few steps doing it. There are 
fancy spots where a few extra traveler’s 
checks will come in handy to supplement 
the cash in your pocket, atmospheric 
productions where you can eat in almost 
any language and any number of little 
restaurants specializing in unusual 
palatable delicacies that do wonders for 
jaded taste buds. 

I can guess what you’re mumbling 
right now. Get down to facts and tell 
me where to get a good steak. Natu- 


Ps 
7 
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By Marion Odmark 


rally, you can find a good cut of beef 
at any of the leading hotel dining 
rooms and any upper class restaurant, 
and you will pay through the nose for 
it, frankly. Four dollars up will be the 
tariff for a filet, 
luxury tax if there is dancing and enter- 
tainment. But if you can get off the 
beaten tourist path and know the right 


tenderloin or plus 


places, you can find just as good food 
and service at what the advertising men 
call “the price you can afford to pay.” 
This applies to steak dinners as well 
(531 
North Rush) is considered the number 


as any other kind. The Corona 
one small restaurant for steaks, and is 
a place that has to keep on its toes to 
maintain a daily clientele of newspaper- 
men, of which there is no clientele fus- 


sier. The reporters prefer Harry’s spe- 


cial which is only $2.50. One of the 
newer favorites around town is the 
Steak House (744 North Rush) and 
their prices are reasonable, too. But 
at Cafe de Paris (1260 North Dear- 
born) you'll find the Robert Hague 
Dinner at $4.50 is a thick, juicy sirloin 
(or filet Mignon) with fresh mush- 
rooms and Bordelaise sauce, supple- 


mented with canape of imported ancho- 
vies, French onion soup, salad bowl, and 
the best crepes Suzette any place. Be- 
sides, the room is small, well-mannered 
and quiet, and tastefully furnished. 

Far and away the best seafood in 
Chicago is the Cape Cod Room of the 
Drake Hotel, a delightful reproduction 
of New England with fish net over win- 
dows and mirrors, lanterns made from 
iron kettles, lamps that were once cop- 
per syrup jars. Specialte de maison is 
Bookbinder _ red 
served in a 


snapper with 
sherry, shaker _ bottle. 
Broiled pompano, lobster, coquille of 
crabflakes, lake trout, whitefish, are a 
few of the menu highlights teamed up 


soup 
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The 
ice cream is especially wonderful for 
you get that far. 
but faithful to a 
reputation is Ireland’s Oyster 


with slaw and julienne potatoes. 


dessert, if Less 


fashionable national 

House 
(don’t pay any attention to its honky- 
tonk neighborhood, 632 North Clark). 
One of the dining rooms here has an 
open kitchen where you can ogle the 
cooks preparing lobsters in trick broil- 
ers. Shrimp and crabmeat cocktails are 
big orders and served in fan-shaped 
shells with piquant sauce. 

For Italian food, try the spaghetti at 


the North Star (15 West Division); 
or the minestrone with French bread 
at Agostino’s (1121 North State); 


green noodles at Riccardo’s (an artists’ 
hang-out at 437 North Rush); or the 
ravioli and spumoni at Adolph’s (1045 
North Rush). 

If you like barbecued spareribs done 
to a deep-brown turn, your best bet is 


Singapore (1011 North Rush). Onion 
soup, French fried potatoes, slaw or 


salad, and maybe a cold, cold bottle of 
beer with a platter of ribs and there’s 
nothing better. Singapore is open prac- 
tically all night, too, so if you're late 
getting there you won’t starve. If celeb- 
rities interest you, you won’t be bored 
in the company around, either. 

For the greatest cup of coffee in Chi- 
cago it’s still Henrici’s (71 West Ran- 
the old 
service of whipped cream is still among 
the Many Chicagoans have 
been coming here for years (it’s 76 


dolph in the Loop) even if 


missing. 


years old) just for the enormous apple 
pancakes and the fancy array of pas- 
tries. You might tell your bride about 
this the day she makes her tour of 
Marshall Field and Company and the 
State Street stores. 

Speaking of egg pancakes, be sure to 
visit the Red Star Inn, a spotless old- 


fashioned rendezvous at 1528 North 


(Continued on page 40) 
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AUTOMOBILE MILEAGES 
TO CHICAGO* 
NORTHEASTERN STATES AND 

CANADA 

a een ee imag. 1034 
Ria «26 isco ceo eee ee 801 
Ns he hn a eee aa eek 867 
DE vadeda de ods o@aw 6 baa mee 516 
Be Wicca oS ic ane where eae 535 
Goo and beens eaten hed 986 
I ea ee 839 
EN ES 5 dine COla Wes ace k 741 
SUEY. Wiss basenc's pes Sie oF 467 
Washington ...... vevete 
SOUTHERN STATES 
SR “i <a caeweu a a asia, 
hang te oo naa si 
ESF sb bs bate GS cu wde's cbs 1402 
i cchivee hth wane aie ewe sh 1210 
FE EP rene ee Fe 957 
Dawa a bb weld vaein a coeeeee 1166 
SOUTHWEST 
i nd kc ch ess bah a's Sue & 1273 
Se EN 6s 6 oc wandekdect cleus 1043 
Ea eae 1010 
DE <cwkn Suns anleseacaeban 1663 
WEST 
ee. ccukeceteotss aces’ 2228 
IN “a4s <ceabeeakecaes 2276 
es ci ake nccad vad gus ak 2293 
I< i .wns cite ceawihe ce 1481 
CG ehckie cS. 6 45d mek cable os 1039 
MIDDLE WEST 
FS Ia aren 422 
i a Wik on alk wise Sa wikis’ 422 
eS re 532 
Ti i ae ess tee 307 
MINE sa ou 6 Rakes dex nies « ce a 
Detroit ...... + ks 
*Courtesy of Chicago Motor Club 
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Chicago Park District phote 


This scene showing Oak Street Beach on the Outer Drive is typical of the many miles of 
beaches and of wide boulevards that characterize Chicago’s touring and recreation system. 


DRIVE #0 
The City of Boulevards 


By William B. Heckman 


O THE thousands of Americans 
for whom the summer of 1947 
will provide a long-deferred va- 
cation, the. call of the open road is be- 
coming increasingly clear and insistent. 
The upsurge of vacation travel early 
this year has surprised the travel ex- 
perts who had predicted a record travel 
year, surpassing even the summer of 
1941. 
That America is on the move again 
is demonstrated by the early reserva- 
(tions for airline and rail space for travel 
to every vacation area. But even more 
significant is the increase in highway 
travel, as families set out to see the land 
together. Exploring the country on their 
own schedule, or on none, they will visit 


the towns and coastlines, the plains, 


mountains and deserts by automobile, 
seeing them as the natives themselves 
see them, and they will carry back with 
them experiences impossible by any 
other means of travel. 

Astride the travel arteries of the mid- 
West, Chicago will be host to tens of 
thousands of vacationing travellers this 
summer, among them thousands of Ki- 
wanians who are combining their con- 
vention visit with a motor trip for the 
family, Within easy driving distance of 
any part of the country, the Kiwanis 
convention at Chicago offers an added 
lure to an early season vacation by car. 

If you have been thinking about a 
vacation trip by highway this year, you 
have probably wondered about the con 
dition of the principal roads—and per- 

(Continued on page 44) 


For all those who are coming to the Chicago convention in their 
cars and any others who expect to take a motor trip this summer, 
here are some excellent tips for making the tour a pleasant one. 
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adies’ Day, Kwvery Day 


By Mrs. Raymond S. Blunt, Sr. 


CHAIRMAN, LADIES CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Raymond S. Blunt, Sr., author of this 


invitation to all Kiwanis ladies 


to attend 


the convention and enjoy the entertainment 
planned for them, will be hostess at all the 
ladies’ functions. She is the wife of the past 


governor of the Illinois-Eastern lowa District. 





VERY special invitation is is- 

sued to the Kiwanis Ladies to 

attend the 32nd International 
Convention to be held in Chicago, June 
29 to July 3. 

Extensive plans are in progress to 
make your visit to the convention a 
most enjoyable and memorable one. On 
Sunday evening you and your Kiwanis 
husbands are to be welcomed at a semi- 
religious service to honor departed Ki- 
wanians from the United States and 
Canada. 

Monday morning all ladies are invited 
to hear Celeste Carlyle, stylist, who will 
give you both entertainment and sound 
ideas that will interest and amuse you. 
Many of you have seen her unusual pro- 
gram and you know her ability is of the 
finest. You will welcome an opportunity 
to see her again. 

Monday afternoon brings the recep- 
tion, in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Stevens Hotel, at which the wives of In- 
ternational Officers are to be presented. 
We urge you to attend this affair, 
meet old friends and make new ones. 
\t this and all other meetings for the 
ladies, fine musical groups and organi- 
zations from over the country have been 
obtained to please both the eye and ear. 

On Tuesday morning a Fashion Show 
presented by Marshall Field’s, one of the 
nation’s finest department stores, will be 
given and the time has been planned so 
“that urge to shop” can be fulfilled. Not 
only our shops but all sight-seeing tours 
for those interested in Chicago’s art and 
museum centers will be available. The 
theaters, too, are near your convention 


home, as are most of the things to do 
and see. 

Chicago is a vacation spot for all, at 
all seasons, but do plan to come on June 
29 and enjoy the hospitality of the 


Chicagoland Kiwanis Clubs. Fine pro- 
grams are being arranged for you and 
your husbands to enjoy together. One 
evening is for your District Dinner. 
Another is for a huge “Main Event” at 
our famous outdoor Soldier Field. 

Bring your summer clothes, but do 
include a light weight suit. Many of 
the evenings will be spent at or near 
the lake front and that lake breeze calls 
for a coat, 

Check your programs for times and 
places and call on any Chicagoland Ki- 
wanian or lady for help or advice. We 
are here to make your convention a 
happy one and hope you will see in this 
a cordial, personal invitation for each 


wae 


of you to come to Chicago. 











The Grand Ballroom of the Stevens—the “world’s largest’’—hotel where the reception is 
to be held Monday afternoon and the wives of the International officers will be presented. 
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VACATION 

IF A gardener were asked to classify the following editorial, 

he would call it a “Hardy Annual”—which is what it is. 
It is proverbial that the devil finds work for idle hands 


to do. It is positive that the Lord also 
finds work for the busy hands of Ki- 
wanis to do when the schools close for 
the summer vacation. 

About this time of year, millions of 
enthusiastic youngsters of both sexes are 
thralldom of six or 


released from the 





seven hours a day in the school room. 
For the next three months they have 
nothing to do but have a good time. 

Unless some one takes the time and interest to see to it 
that all their vim and vitality is directed into constructive 
channels, sheer boredom will get them into trouble. Most 
juvenile delinquency is juvenile boredom. Inherently bad 
children are rare, but bored children are liable to get into 
any sort of mischief which offers adventure. 

They start by gathering in gangs, as is natural, and then 
the “dare-you” ‘talk touches off everything from jumping 
off the top of a two-story house to stealing an automobile. 
They begin by robbing a melon patch or a fruit tree, gradu- 
ate into shoplifting candy bars and funny books, and con- 
tinue from petty theft for the thrill of it to grand larceny 
for profit. 

Such boys and girls are no different from our own. If 
we do not do something about it, we may one day face our 
own little Johnny or Mary in juvenile court to our and 
their eternal humiliation. 

There is a definite and standardized way out. That is to 
keep these busy, enthusiastic minds and hands occupied with 
something constructive. The energy is there, and it must be 
directed. 

Your committees have been appointed. Probably they have 
made surveys of the needs of your town to keep its children 
busy and happy during the summer months. 

One town may need a safe swimming pool where children 
will receive expert instruction and be proud of their ability 
to swim and dive. This can be encouraged by giving water 
shows and holding contests. In addition to keeping the 
youngsters busy and out of mischief, the swimming instruc- 
tion may mean the saving of many of their lives. 

Another sure-fire activity is a sand lot baseball team for 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


boys, and a sand lot softball team for girls. There is no 
town in which there is a Kiwanis club which would not be 
a better and happier town for the young people in it if 
there was a league organized for a local championship in both 
softball and baseball. The Indians who lived on this conti- 
nent before the white man came played ball, and the many 
varieties of ball are still the finest games we play. 

And don’t forget jobs—paying jobs. Many high school 
age boys and girls would rather have a part time, or full 
time job this summer than play away the summer at home 
or in camp. They want the experience, and they want the 
money. The boys and girls who are going to college in the 
fall need the money. 

But whether it is baseball or swimming, hiking or bird 
study, part time jobs or full time camping, keep them busy 
and you not only keep them happy but you keep them out 
of trouble. 

An ounce of prevention is still worth more than a pound 
of cure, even at today’s inflated prices. There is no finer 
Kiwanis work than the prevention of juvenile delinquency, 
and juvenile delinquency is a disease that strikes at the 
overprivileged child just as it strikes at the underprivileged. 


Does every child in your town have an opportunity to 


study music? There is no easier way to bring lasting 


happiness into his life. 


THANKS FOR YOUR CHILD 
A Parent-Teacher’s Magazine gives this letter of thanks 
from a teacher to a parent: 

“T thank you for lending me your child today. All the 
years of love and training which you 
have given him have stood him in good 
stead in his work and in his play. I sent 
him home to you tonight, I hope a little 
stronger, a little taller, a little freer, a 
little nearer his goal. Lend him to me 
again tomorrow, | pray you. In my care 
of him I shall 

Beyond a question, expressed or un- 





show my gratitude.” 


expressed, this is the prayer of every teacher. The teacher 
of your child is a person who loves children and believes in 
education. If he were not, he would desert teaching—as all 


too many have done—for a more lucrative occupation. 
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_ The question is not what the teacher has done to make such 
a prayer. The real question is how well have you earned 
the right to have such a message sent to you. Have you 
backed up this teacher in all he is trying to do for your 
child? Have you sold your child on the value of education? 
Have you taught him the importance of obedience ? 

The most discouraging thing teachers have to contend 
with is the indifference of parents. All too many of them 
seem to feel that school is simply a place they can send 
Johnnie and get him out from under foot for a few peaceful 
hours a day. 

The most important factor in the life of every child, out- 
side of the influence of his mother, is the influence of his 
teacher. Since children are the only material out of which 
we can mould men and women of the future, certainly it is 
the duty of every parent to do everything within his power 
to cooperate with the teacher whose enthusiasm and _ inspi- 
ration are so great a factor in determining the future of his 
child. 

It is a fortunate child indeed whose parents and teachers 


work together for his happiness and success in life. 


“The power of love, as the basis of a State, lias never 
been tried. Take count of the things that have failed 
and then set the course in a new direction. Let us live 
ina world of human brotherhood and understanding !” 
Sibyl N. Griffin. 
FIVE HUNDRED MILLION 


WE ARE told that when Henry Ford died, his estate was 
valued at something like five hundred million dollars. This 
money was not made by speculating in the stock market or 
by boring oil wells. It was built up 
slowly and surely by a man with an 
idea; a man whose product filled a long 
felt want. 

Henry Ford’s rise from poverty to 
great wealth is Horatio Alger in fact, 
not fiction. It is easily within the 
memory of men now living when Henry 
Ford was begging his friends to invest 
a few thousand dollars in his automobile inventions. It was 
fortunate for him that so few were willing to invest, so most 
of the stock remained in his hands. 

If ever a man deserved success, it was Henry Ford. He 
was a manufacturing genius and a financial wizard. He 
wanted the men who worked for him to share in his pros- 
perity. He had little or no help from Wall Street or any 
other big monied men. He fought them all and held control 
of his empire when others would have squeezed him out. 

It is reported that there are only forty-five people in 
England who have an income of twenty-four thousand a 
vear after taxes are paid. We could find that many in the 
one city of Hollywood alone. These moving picture actors 
and producers are also in the Horatio Alger class. They 
rose to wealth from small time vaudeville, from garment 
manufacturing in a small way, from saxophone playing and 
crooning. 

This is all part of the great American picture. We know 
it so well that we forget it. In spite of all our complaints, 
we have greater opportunity and more of this world’s goods 
right here on this continent than anywhere on the globe. 


If money is the criterion of what it takes to make a good 
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system of goverment, we should have little to fear from the 
Reds. The facts alone should be enough to show the Russians 
what our system of government can do when compared 
with theirs. 

It should be easy to sell them on the virtues of private 
enterprise; the virtues of a democratic form of government. 
For hundreds of years the “have-nots” of the world have 
come to our shores and have become the “haves.” 

We are afraid of Communism. We feel that it is a menace 
to our institutions. Isn't it incredible that a whole nation, 
hungry and without personal liberty, should not prefer a 
government which would give them freedom of thought, 
religion and opportunity Russia should be afraid of 


Democracy ! 


The real test of the effectiveness of any impression on 
the mind and heart of a man is whether that man aoes 


out and does something about itt. 


THE SMALL TOWN COMES INTO ITS OWN 


IN a recent article on business, Pathfinder calls attention to 
a trend which is of great interest to the smaller cities, and 
should be of equally great interest to the Kiwanis clubs 
which function in then 

The General Electric Company has 
announced that in less than a year and 
a half it has increased its factories from 
36 to 93 in 29 cities. Most all of these 
new plants are in comparatively small 


towns. 





This is what economists have ad 
vocated for years and called decentral- 
ization. General Electric is not the only company which has 
adopted the idea. General Motors, du Pont, U. S. Rubber, 
Alcoa, Philco, Pittsburgh Plate Glass and U. S. Steel are 
virtually in a race to see which can accomplish the greatest 
decentralization in the least time. 

To the cities in which they have opened plants, this means 
the prosperity which goes with every steady payroll. It 
means a balance between agriculture and industry, so that 
if one is in depression the other will help to carry the town 

Plant managers are being instructed in public relations 
technique that they may establish friendly feeling between 
their company and the new community and that their basic 
free enterprise may enjoy the good will of the citizens. 

There are a hundred advantages for the town, the com 
pany and the employes. 

For the employes, there is the incentive to buy a small 
home in the town where their children will be in school. 
where they can catch perch in the creek, swim in the mill 
pond and play ball in the meadows instead of the streets. 

Land costs are lower both for the company and its home 
seeking employes. 

Waste disposal problems are more easily solved. 

Factories can be spread out, landscaped and made more 
attractive for both employes and the public. 

A good supply of native American labor is available which 
can learn quickly how to perform factory operations 

Raw materials are closer and available in larger quantities, 
and the attitude of the citizens in these smaller towns is co 
operative rather than antagonistic. 

Decentralization is a tendency which is praiseworthy fron 


every angle. 











OSPITALS i, . HEART 


A new kind of hospital that takes into account the 


value 


of cheerful and natural activity among children is already being 
established to minimize the dreaded results of polio. 


By Trudy Whitman 


N a low, red brick building along the 
shores of the Hudson, a little girl 
sits on the floor in a patch of sun- 
Her 
face is one intent frown, her fingers 


shine from a deep bay window. 
colored by the chalk she is applying to 
the short-legged blackboard before her. 
She concentrates on copying the illus- 
tration of a teddy bear from the large 
picture book spread out before her, its 
corner just touching the bright steel 
brace on her leg. 

Across the lawn, at the edge of the 
trees, a small boy kneads the palm of 
his baseball glove, spreads his hands, 
yells, “Atta boy! Right into the old 


mitt!” 





“There’s a soft thwack as he catches 
the pitched ball with an expert turn of 
the wrist, and whips it back in one flow- 
ing motion. Thirty yards away, where 
the walk ends, another boy scoops up the 
ball from the grass and laughs. 

Doesn’t sound much like a hospital, 
does it? 

[t isn’t, if you mean a formidable in- 
stitution with cold white halls, terrify 
ing atmosphere of illness, pain and suf- 
But 
hospital in 


there’s a new kind of 
the land 
crippled children who must stay for long 
Thoughtful effort has 


atmosphere 


fering. 
today, serving 
periods of time. 
transformed its once-cold 
into a warm-halled house, cheerful with 
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These young patients in the Children’s Country 
Home, Westfield, New Jersey, are being visited 
by a member of the Polio Emergency Volunteers. 


the sound of happy children, noisy with 
the friendly competition of boys and 
girls racing each other to recovery. It’s 
a hospital with a heart. 

Summer’s a good time of year to learn 
more about such hospitals. For this 
happy vacation period carries a threat 
ening undercurrent of unspoken fears. 
Care-free vacation time, June through 
September, is the season for infantile 
paralysis. 

Attacking without warning, this year 
round health menace strikes most viru 
lently in the summertime. Children are 
most susceptible; they form 85 per cent 
of each year’s case load. While 50 pet 
cent of all those afflicted recover com 
remainder need 


pletely, many of the 


long-term treatment and care befor: 


crippling after-effects are reduced to a 


minimum. Hospitalization and conva 


lescent care play a role of major i 
portance in the recovery of these young 
sters. Keeping their mental outlook 
bright and normal is as important t 
their recovery as keeping their young 
bodies fit to fight for returning health. 
Today’s modern hospitals and conva 
lescent centers recognize and respond 
to the challenge. They treat their pa 
tients not as invalids, but as normal, 
growing youngsters temporarily in need 
of medical care. They make their con 
valescent centers more like boarding 
schools where treatment is given than 
like yester-year’s hospitals. This is true 
Milwaukee, 
Pittsburgh, Phoenix, Nashville, Mobile, 
York 


increasingly 


in Detroit, Indianapolis, 


St. Petersburg, New and othe 


cities. It becomes tric 
each year, as the new theme spreads 
throughout the land—the theme of “the 
hospital with a heart.” 

Imagine hospitals in which crippled 
children frequently enjoy their stay 
more than they miss their own homes! 
Such a place is the New York State 
Reconstruction Home, a tax-supported 


West New 


York, where hundreds of former patients 


institution at Haverstraw, 


assemble each summer for an annual 


reunion as joyously planned as Christ 
Since it was founded in 1900, 
3,800 


treated at this thoroughly modernized 


mas. 


more than patients have been 


center. Many who went through its 
halls as crippled children return now as 
healthy, independent men and women, 
although some still have slight physical 
disabilities. Last the 
cluded veterans of World War II who 


year alumni in 
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for a full year’s hospitalization. 


or near your community? 


tile paralysis? 


will be required? 





¥ YOUR COMMUNITY ready for a possible outbreak of infantile paralysis? 
To some degree, yes—for there are chapters of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis covering all parts of the United States. 
find financial assistance for those polio patients whose families cannot meet 
the full costs of medical care and treatment, which may run to $2500 or more 


But this isn’t all that is necessary, if you are to give 
everyone stricken in your community. 
questions, if you would make your community forearmed against polio? 


M@ is there a hospital equipped for treatment of polio in the acute stages in 


Is this unit adequately staffed with specialists in modern treatment of infan- 


care when the acute stages of the disease are over? 

Does this center or some other one admit adult polio patients? (Many crip- 
pled children’s homes do not—yet 15 per cent to 25 per cent of infantile 
paralysis victims are 16 years of age or older.) 

Do you know what buildings and equipment would be available in the event 
polio strikes with unusual force in your community and emergency facilities 


i 
@ Is there a convalescent center within reach for those who require long-term 
& 


Do you have in your community the services of orthopedists, physical thera- 
pists and others who work with polio patients? 
M Does your community know how to recruit nurses and physical therapists 
for emergency duty in case of an epidemic? 
M@ Are plans under way in your town, or a town near you, for the training of 
Polio Emergency Volunteers, who assist professional personnel by per- 
forming non-technical tasks and thus spread professional services? 


If the answer to any of these questions is “No,” there is work to be 
done in your community in increasing your protection against polio. Get in 
touch with your local chapter of the 
Paralysis and local health authorities, to see what can be done. 


Here you will 


adequate care to 


Find the answers to the following 


National Foundation for Infantile 








had recovered so completely they were 
accepted for arduous, wartime service in 
the Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 

The alumni often visit the patients 
and encourage them by their mere 
presence as well men and women. They 
are living proof that normal, useful 
living lies ahead. 

Modern convalescent homes recognize 
that recovery from the serious diseases 
menin- 





that sometime cripple children 
gitis, rheumatic fever, infantile paralysis 

often is a long, slow process. A defi- 
nite but flexible program is planned for 
each child’s waking hours. Physical 
rehabilitation is the purpose of admis- 
sion, of course. But after arms and legs 
are exercised and other treatments 
given, there are many hours left in the 
hospital day. It is these hours which are 
mmade to count in the new kind of hos- 
pital. And it is this “extra” provision 
by the hospital with a heart that often 
makes the difference in the rate of im- 
provement. 

There are only about 100 convales- 
cent homes for children altogether in 
this country, most of them built since 
1900, Some combine acute hospital care 
with convalescent facilities; others are 
planned and equipped exclusively for 
convalescents. Many today are growing. 
The pleasant Children’s Country Home 
in Westfield, New Jersey, which started 


with a single building, now has two 


ramp-connected cottages; a new  hos- 
pital wing is scheduled for construction 
soon. 

At this home, as in others throughout 
the country, the young patients benefit 
from the friendly interest shown by 
townspeople of the surrounding commu- 


: 
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nities. Many women come in regularly 
one or two afternoons a week as vol- 
unteers. Some are wives of service club 
members. Many are members of the 
Polio Emergency Volunteers, a group 
formed two years ago by the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis to 
perform non-technical, non-paying tasks 
that would spread the services of hard- 
pressed professional nurses and physical 

efforts 
National Foundation 
the March of 


Dimes, provides money for personnel 


Their being 
the 


supported by 


therapists. are 
speeded by 


which, 


and equipment, pays the cost of a large 
percentage of the polio patients in such 
hospitals and homes throughout the 
country. 

The National Foundation pledges full 
financial assistance to anyone stricken 
with infantile paralysis, regardless of 
race, creed or color, who cannot 


Half the 


money raised by each community each 


age, 


pay full costs of medical care. 


January stays in its own county chapter 
treasury to buy medical care for those 
unable to meet the heavy cost of this 
disease, one of the most expensive on 
books. The other half is 
expended for scientific research, train- 


the medical 


ing of professional personnel to staff 


hospitals and convalescent homes 


throughout the country, and emergency 
epidemic aid to communities. 
This work is helping to create more 


xx 


hospitals with a heart. 








This five-year-old polio patient is nearing the end of a hospitalization period that was 
made more pleasant by surrounding her only with other child patients of similar interests, 
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By 
Fe 


NIGHT hundred fifty registrants 


attended the largest convention 


4 


in Key Club history, held April 
18 and 19 at Macon, Georgia More 
than 150 clubs in eighteen districts, 
from California-Nevada to New York 


and from Ontario-Quebec- Maritime to 
\t- 


tendance by individuals represented more 


lexas-Oklahoma, were represented 
than a 300 per cent increase over last 
vear’s convention at New Orleans where 
250 were present 

Jimmy Mottatt of the Key Club of 
lrankfort High School, Frankfort, Ken 
tucky, was elected International Presi- 
dent; Tommy Starnes, Ouachita Parish 
High Monroe, Louisiana, 
elected Secretary; and Lawton Chiles, 
Lakeland High School, Lakeland, Flori- 
da Dick Davenport, High Point 
High School, High Point, North Caro- 
lina, were elected Vice Presidents. 

rhe 
Clubs sponsored by Kiwanis clubs in the 
Califor- 


School, Was 


and 


new Trustees come from Key 


following towns: Sacramento, 
nia; Riverside, Ontario; Memphis, Ten- 
nessee: Caruthersville, Missouri; Pueb- 
lo, South Dakota: 


Colorado: Huron, 


y 


T 
| 











Paul Purvis 


SECRETARY, KEY CLUB INTERNATIONAL 


Charles 
Columbia, Tennes- 
New 


and Millersville, Pennsyl- 


Point Pleasant, West Virginia: 
ton, South Carolina; 
see; Cape May, Jersey; Texas 
City, Texas; 
vania. 
Kiwanians and high school officials 
who travelled hundreds of miles at their 
own expense to participate in this con- 
vention, expressed their complete satis- 
faction at what they saw as well as the 
of the Club 


School Principal 


organization. 
of 


value 
High 


Phoenixville, 


Key 
Robinson 
Pennsylvania, who trav- 
elled 1,500 miles to accompany his dele- 
gation, was impressed with the serious- 
ness of the sessions. He feels that this 
convention was a fine example of democ 
racy in action. 

“Mac” MacMillan, Kiwanis Chairman 
Youth 
the Ontario-Quebec- Maritime 
trict, travelled 2,000 three 
Key Club boys from Windsor. ‘Mac” 
his district 


for Organizations, 


Dis- 


Sponsored 
in 
miles with 
said that if he could show 
school people such a convention, they 
would all clamor for a Key Club. 

Joe Dehmer, Governor of the Louisi 
Ki 


ana-Mississippi-West Tennessee 
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Imm. Past Pres. Hartley Hall IV, left, greets 
new officers, Int’l Vice Pres. Dick Davenport, 
Int'l Sec’'y Tommy Starnes, Int'l Pres. Jimmy 
Moffatt and Int'l Vice Pres. Lawton Chiles. 


wanis District, invited Key Club Inter 
national to Memphis for the 1948 con- 
“Although 
finest 


vention. this was by far 


your largest and meeting,” he 
said, “I'll guarantee Memphis will make 
it even greater.”” His invitation was later 
accepted the 
which voted to hold the 1948 convention 
in Memphis on April 16 and 17 
Harold Martin, Chairman of the Ki 


wanis International Committee on Spon 


by International Board 


sored Youth Organizations for 1946 and 
who has attended every Key Club Con 
vention, said that this one was not only 
the largest but the most representative 
“With this gathering here in Macon,” 
he said, “Key Club International really 
has come of age.” 

In 


convention 


Two past presidents of Kiwanis 


addressed the 
Immediate Past President Hamilton 
Holt Past Mark Smith 
Presentation of awards was made by 
“Nick” Swain, Chairman, Kiwanis 


ternational 
President 


and 


In 


ternational Committee on Sponsored 
Youth Organizations. 
Prizes were awarded to. oratorical 


contest winners, a gold medal and an 
all-expense trip to the Chicago conven 
tion of Kiwanis International going to 


Roy Wiggins of the Lanier High School 


Key Club, Macon, Georgia. Othe 
awards were made in the achievement 


report contest, convention attendance 
contest and the activity display contest. 
The attendance contest was won by the 
Loyall High School Key Club of Loy 


all, 


of its membership in attendance. 


Kentucky, which had 100 per cent 


The Key Club Key of Honor, highest 
award of Key Club International, was 
given to two members at this conven 
been 


fifteen have 


7? 


tion although only 
awarded in the entire years of Key 
Club history. The award is made for out 
standing services to Key Club Interna 
tional that are beyond the call of duty 
Hartley Hall, IV., of Macon, Georgia, 
retiring International Key Club Presi 
dent, was given the award in recogni 
tion of the outstanding accomplishments 
of his administration. 
Beach Ki 


wanian, who spent all of his time the 


Scotty Lupton, Daytona 


past four vears with his Key Clubbers 
and in the formation of new Key Clubs 
throughout five states, received the other 
award of honor. 

The theme of the convention 


“Leadership through Service.” k * * 


Was 
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CURLING COMPETITION IS 
KEEN IN CANADA 


For several years Lindsay, Ontario, 


have com- 
peted for the Frost and Frost Trophy 
for The 


trophy which is a beautiful shield was 


Kiwanians and Rotarians 


outstanding curling ability. 


donated by C. G. Frost, past president 
of the Lindsay Kiwanis club, and his 
brother Hon. L. M. Frost, a past pres- 
ident of the Lindsay Rotary club. In 
the this the Kiwanis 
Trojans again demonstrated their curl- 
ing ability by winning the shield with 


contest season 


a margin of 21 points. 


DUBUQUE BOYS LEARN 
ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
The Youth 
Committee of 


Service Girls 
the Club of 
Dubuque, Iowa, recently organized and 


Boys and 
Kiwanis 


sponsored a very worthwhile project. 
In cooperation with the Boys’ Club, a 
photography hobby was started with a 
complete darkroom and_ all 

Ken 


Link, both members of the 


necessary 
materials and_ facilities. Corwin 
and Leo A. 
Boys and Girls Committee, gave un- 
stintingly of their time in organizing 
this activity. Mr. Link a professional 
photographer, was able to secure the 
enlargers, printing box, trays, chem- 
icals, lamps and  supplies—equipment 
valued in excess of $200. 

To teach and train the boys Kiwanian 
Noah 


weekly classes from 7:00 to 9:30 every 
Tuesday evening. The response was so 


Taylor volunteered to conduct 


great that the classes had to be limited 
and a long waiting list has been set up. 
Mr. Taylor has done an excellent job 
and photographs already have 
been printed. 

Mr. Corwin, Boys’ Club director, is 
very well pleased with this project and 


plans to inaugurate other unusual ac- 


many 


tivities. By participating in such 


activities the boys are learning a pro- 


fession or avocation, helping to pub- 
thus the 
community a service. Such projects at- 


licize their club and render 


tract youth to the worthwhile things 
and help to curtail juvenile delinquency. 
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chapter of the Junior Achievement 
Company is one of the most active 
chapters in the United States. There 
are more than one hundred groups, both 
boys and girls, sponsored by this or- 
ganization in Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh Kiwanians contacted Jun- 
ior Achievement and arrangements were 
made to sponsor a group of young ladies 
who enjoy singing. The original organ 
ization consisted of 12 girls, most ot 
whom attended high schools in various 
parts of the city. They could all sing 
but 
put them together into a group that 


needed organization in order to 
could be trained, balanced and conducted 
by a musician of ability. 

The outcome of the Kiwanians’ ef- 
forts resulted in the organization of 
Melody Guild. 


Achievement rules, the 


According to Junior 


sponsor must 





Members of the Springer, New Mexico club erecting Kiwanis signs on roads leading into Springer. Shown 


from left to right are: Wayne Dougherty, Fred Berger, Norton Davis and Paul 


PITTSBURGH CLUB SPONSORS 
JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT SINGERS 
Kiwanians of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
take a keen interest in the further de- 
velopment of 
Consequently they are interested in the 
Junior Achievement 
Pittsburgh. 
ganized among young people, under 21 


boy and girl groups. 
Companies of 
These companies are or- 
years of age, who are interested in 
learning how to conduct their own busi- 
ness groups. The groups are organized 
for profit and they are taught by their 
advisors how to run a set of books, a 
stock record, a monthly profit and loss 
sheet, how to conduct a bank account, 
pay wages and to buy and sell equip- 
ment service. The 


and Pittsburgh 


M. Bowen. 


supply three advisors. The Kiwanians 
Manning, Arthur 
Hefren and Homer Ochsenhirt to serve 
The last 
gentleman is a professional musician— 


chose Raymond L., 


in this capacity. named 
a teacher of voice, piano and a conduc- 
tor of several orchestras. 

Sale of 
Melody Guild would not lose financial 


stock was controlled so that 
control of its own company. Members 
of Kiwanis were allowed to buy not 
more than four shares of stock at 
twenty-five cents per share. 

No professional booking agency was 
employed to secure engagements for the 
girls, but through Kiwanis members and 
their friends the girls began to receive 


calls for their services. They have sung 
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before nearly all the important Service 
Clubs, Syria Temple, Pittsburgh Con 


sistory, the Sales Manager’s club, a 
dozen or more local churches, and their 
engagements have also taken them to 


niany nearby towns where they have 
ung for Kiwanis clubs as well as other 
organizations 

rhe girls found they would have to 
have gowns so that in making public 
ippearances they would make a credit 
able 
have the 
first set ot 
loaned them $400, 


showing. These youngsters didn’t 
necessary money to buy thei 
the 


At the time the loan 


dresses, so Kiwanians 


was made, an agreement in writing was 
entered into between the Melody Guild 
club to the 
a little less 


and the Kiwanis cover 
obligation of the loan. In 
than six months the loan was repaid 
in full. 

The success of Melody Guild has been 
outstanding. Financially it is the most 
successful Junior Achievement Company 
in Pittsburgh. Last year’s total income 
was $5,138 and of that amount $4,100 
has been paid back to the members in 
the form of wages. Their stock now has 


a Book Value of $2.58. 


2,500 SPASTICS 
TELL THEIR STORY 

For years North Central, Seattle, Wash- 
ington Kiwanians have been entertain- 
ing crippled children for two weeks each 
summer. They have sponsored Christ- 
as parties and auto trips until North 
Central Kiwanians have become known 
the 


crippled children. 


throughout state as friends of 


But these Kiwanians were not satis- 
fied to rest on laurels won in the past, 


Spokane, Washington Kiwanians for 


and when President Jay Williams sug- 
gested that they attempt to make an edu- 
cation possible for children who have 
been banned from the public schools be- 
cause of cerebral palsy they willingly 
They rallied all the 
clubs of the state to their support and 


came to the fore. 


led in a victory that will always be 


e- 
& 
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CHILDREN BENEFIT 

FROM BASEBALL GAME 

For the past eight years West Holly 
wood, California, Kiwanians have spon- 
sored the Kiwanis Crippled Children’s 
Baseball Game for the benefit of under- 
privileged and crippled children. More 
than 60 other Kiwanis clubs have joined 





Each year the West Hollywood, California club sponsors a baseball game for the benefit of under- 


privileged and crippled children. 


Deemer, club president, L. N. Small, baseball committee. 


Front row, left to right: Frank Coe, baseball committee, William 


Second row: Hollis Thurston, Coach Holly- 


wood Basebal] club, H. M. Keller. Lt. Gov. Div. 3, Harry Danning, Coach Hollywood Baseball club, 


Dr. C. 


Norman Abbott, Governor California-Nevada District, Jimmie Dykes, Manager Hollywood Base- 


ball club. 


credited to the Kiwanis clubs of Wash- 
ington State. These Kiwanians will al- 
ways be considered the finest fellows on 


earth by 2,500 spastics in the state. 





16 consecutive years have sponsored two weeks free camping 
to underprivileged children. 


in the sale of tickets for this event and 


in the seven previous games ove! 
$68,000 has been raised for this worthy 
cause. 

The newspaper and radio publicity 
has been immense. Most of the major 
radio stations in Los Angeles have given 
spot announcements daily during the 
week preceding the game and several 
special short 


have allowed 


telling of the history, purpose and how 


programs 


the funds are being used. Occasionally 
the entire game has been broadcast, in- 
Kiwanis 
Kiwanis dignitaries 


cluding a short program be 
fore the game by 
of the California-Nevada District. 

Attendance at this game each yea 
breaks all records. This year the game 
March, the Hollywood 


Stars playing a team composed of All 


was held in 


- Stars from other Pacific Coast Leagues. 


About 8,000 Kiwanians and their friends 
attended, including Dr. Norman C, Ab- 
bott, Governor of the California-Nevada 
District and Lieutenant Governor Harry 
Keller, both of whom participated in 
the ceremonies. 
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NOBODY IN O-Q-M. 

WANTS TO KEEP OSCAR 

Because of a bright thought which oc- 
curred to Lieutenant Governor Alf. G. 
Savage of the Ontario-Quebec- Maritime 
District, the number of inter-club meet- 
ings in that district have greatly in- 
creased. Oscar did it. He is a skeleton 
packed in a black casket, a gloomy 
reminder of things departed. Kiwanian 
Savage's idea is this: Oscar is not to 
be considered as an award but as an 
unwelcome guest who crashes a party 


Cleveland, Ohio, club spend the winter 
in the vicinity of West Palm Beach 
and attend the West Palm Beach meet- 
ing each week. Someone suggested an 
inter-club meeting and the idea grew 
until the day of the meeting found 
sixteen members of the East Cleveland 
Paul S. 
Kershmer, its president, who was flown 


club present, including Rev. 


by his club to the meeting. The East 


Cleveland club met back home and 


heard the full program by special tele- 
phone amplification. Two hundred and 





President Ray J. Iverson of the West Palm Beach, Florida club greets Rev. Paul S. Kershner of the 

East Cleveland club as he arrives for the two clubs long distance inter-club meeting. The others in the 

picture are all members of the East Cleveland 0 Pua were on hand to welcome their president 
to Florida. 


with some very welcome guests and 
remains after the others have departed. 
Since he never can leave of his own 
volition, he must leave only in com- 
pany with a substantial delegation from 
the club which has arranged an inter- 
club meeting with another club. This 
does create an interest in organizing 
inter-club meetings no club is 
anxious to keep Oscar. 

Oscar made his first appearance at 
the Halifax, Nova Scotia, con- 
veyed by 32 members from Dartmouth, 


since 


club 


Nova Scotia, and chances are he will 
soon have covered all the clubs of the 
eighth division because Oscar’s hosts 
are always glad to pass him on, 


HOLD LONG DISTANCE 

INTER-CLUB MEETING 

A most unusual inter-club meeting was 
recently held at the George Washing- 
Hotel in West Palm Beach, 
Several members of the East 


ton 
Florida. 


seventy-one attended the meeting at 
West Palm Beach which added to the 
120 listening in back in East Cleveland, 
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make 391 participating. As West Palm 
Beach is 15,000 miles from Cleveland 
this 48,000 


traveled. 


means “man miles” were 


OBJECT LESSON IN 

RAISING PUREBRED STOCK 

Merced, California, Kiwanians sponsor 
a pig project that really brings home 
1943 the 
$80 in four purebred female Hampshire 


the bacon. In club invested 
pigs and told the county agricultural 
extension service office to place them 
with worthy 4-H club members for care 
and keep. The gilts were given to the 
boys without cost. The only provision 
was that two gilts from the first litter 
were to be given to the Kiwanis club 
in payment for the “gift” pig. These, 
in turn were to be placed with other 
deserving 4-H boys. 
The members of the farm advisor’s 
staff as well as the Kiwanis club mem- 
bers feel that this project not only has 
been a financial success but, more im- 
portant, it has been an object lesson to 
farm youths on the value of raising 
purebred stock. They have learned not 
merely how to bring home the bacon 
but how to bring home better bacon 


GIVE REPEAT PERFORMANCE 

TO AID TEXAS CITY 

Kiwanians of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
had just completed the annual perform 
ance of their “Tune Time” revue when 
the Texas City disaster took place, so 
they decided to have a repeat perform- 
ance with all proceeds going towards 
relief for the Texas City people. One 
at this 
that 


realized 
check 


dollars 
and a 
amount was sent to Texas City. 


thousand was 


benefit show for 





The above display was made by students of Beck Collegiate of London Ontario for the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association Convention held recently at Columbus, Ohio. The display shows students 
using the vocational guidance library sponsored by London, Ontario Kiwanians. 
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ILLUMINATED CANES 

FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
While canvassing the in- 
Red 
Cross campaign a member 
of the Southfield, Michi- 


gan, club met the president 


dustrial district on a 


of a mall manufacturing 
company where braces, 
casts, artificial limbs and 
other products to assist 


the physically handicapped 
After some dis- 
decided 


advan 


are made. 
cussion they 
would be of great 
tage to physically handi- 

capped people if there was a way of 
letting a motorist know that the pedes- 
trian is a person of limited dexterity, 
a person that deserves special consid- 
The 


had an 


eration in. traffic manufacturer 
told the 


an illuminated plastic cane, equipped 


Kiwanian he idea for 


with standard flashlight cells and bulb 
and worked by a switch in the handle. 
He 


rendet all 


said he would be willing to sur- 


manufacturing rights if a 
Kiwanis club would take the manufac- 
ture and distribution of the cane as a 
The Southfield club held 


i special board meeting and the direc- 


club project 


tors unanimously voted in favor of the 
project. Permission was granted by the 
Trustees, but 


International Board of 


when the go ahead was given it was 


during the days of acute shortages. How- 
ever, after many attempts the Southfield 
Kiwanians finally found a place willing 
and capable of manufacturing the cane 
small 


Arbor, 


young 


This is a 
Ann 


Michigan, whose employees are 


Beacon Institute. 


manufacturing plant in 


men interested in securing a college 
education. They are high school grad- 
uates who achieved the upper levels in 
their academic work but who could not 
education without 


acquire a_ college 


financial help. Through their engineer- 
ing staff mechanical improvements shave 
heen suggested and made and they have 
produced a product perfect in construc- 
tion and operation, which the Southfield 
club now is able to offer other clubs in 
order to the Kiwanikanes 


wherever there are handicapped people 


distribute 


in need of them. 

By entrusting the manufacture of the 
illuminated Kiwanikane to the Beacon 
Institute a double barrelled project has 
resulted. Whenever a club makes a 
presentation of one of these canes it not 
only benefits the individual who re- 
ceives it but ambitious and deserving 
boys are given encouragement in earn- 


ing their college education. 


it A member of the Southfield, Michigan club displaying th 
illuminated cane designed for handicapped people, which this club 
is manufacturing and distributing. 





the new 


ATLANTA DEDICATES 
COLORED BOYS CLUB 


Kiwanians of Atlanta, Georgia, have 
scored another triumph in their untiring 
work with boys. For years they have 
been active in the Atlanta Boys Club 
and now they are giving generously of 
both time and money to the Negro boys 
branch of the organization, the George 


Washington Carver Boys Club. A new 
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privileged child committee chairman, 


Carlyle Fraser, past president, Jesse 
Draper, R. M. Vandergriff, Col. B. L. 
Bugg, Everett G. Millican, Dr. Phillip 
N. Nippert, R. B. Wilby along with 
other Kiwanians were instrumental in 
raising the funds and directing the con- 
struction of the Washington 


Carver Boys Club. Dedicatory services 


George 


were recently held in the gymnasium 
and Commodore Warren presented the 
key to the building to John Wesley 
Dobbs, President of the Board of Di 


rectors of the Carver Club. 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT WILL 
PROVIDE A SUMMER OF FUN 


This summer the boys and girls of 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, 
able to enjoy the facilities of the new 


will be 


playground which has recently been 
equipped with the $1,156 presented to 
the city’s Recreation Commission by the 
Kiwanis Club of Beaver Falls. The mon- 
ey for this project was raised through 
a horse show which the club sponsored. 





These pugilistic youngsters are members of the new George Washington Carver branch of the Atlanta 
Boys Club. Kiwanians of Atlanta, Georgia have played an important part in the organization of this club. 


Boys Club building has been erected 
for the Carver 
$90,000. It includes game rooms, a craft 


branch at a cost of 
shop, club rooms, auditorium, gymna- 


sium, locker rooms, showers and a 


swimming pool. The dedication of this 
new building marked an outstanding 
accomplishment in which the leading 
part was played by Kiwanians. Com- 
modore Virgil P. Warren, president of 


the Atlanta club. John S. Blick, under- 


THREE BIG PROJECTS 

SUPPORTED BY MINSTREL 

“An established reputation backed by 20 
successful productions” .. . those words 
give an idea of the pride felt by Denton, 
Texas, Kiwanians as they prepared for 
their 21st amateur show. 

Proceeds of the minstrel help support 
this club’s Youth Service Programs, the 
Kiwanis Children’s Clinic and the Ki- 
wanis Youth Center. 
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The Bl 


in 
Lead The Blind 


by Gaylord Warner, PAST PRESIDENT, KIWANIS CLUB OF MINNEAPOLIS 





Do 


Nida 


This is the salesroom where nothing but goods manufactured in the building by blind persons 
is sold. The society employs 100 full-time blind workers and sales were $350,000 last year. 


INNEAPOLIS, Minnesota Ki- 


wanis members have been 

keenly interested in the Min- 
neapolis Society for the Blind ever since 
that established by 
a group oft philanthropic and 
women in 1915. The Society, in its 


efforts to help the blind to help them- 


organization was 


men 


selves, has grown to such an extent 
that it was recently found imp 
that the organization secure larg 


quarters. The need was brought to the 
attention of the Minneapolis Kiwanians 
and within a very short time a cam- 
paign was under way to raise the nec- 
essary funds—$140,000 for a new build 
the 
club have given generously both of time 
and money. The engineering, construc- 
tion and supervisory work was entirely 


done by Kiwanians, 


ing. Many members of Kiwanis 


who - sacrificed 


profits and time and overcame disheart- 
ening difficulties due to shortages to 
complete the building. 

The new building was ready for oc- 
cupancy in November of 1946 and here 
the Society has ample space for th 
The 


broom shop is the major industry of the 


operation of its various shops. 
Society and its importance is indicated 
by the fact that approximately 140,000 
brooms of various types and sizes were 
produced in 1946. The shop is operated 
with a 


on a forty-hour week basis, 


union scale of wages. Provisions are 
made for sick leave, hospitalization, and 
vacations with pay for the handicapped 
workers. Then there are the other shops 
—the craft shop for rug weaving, chair 
caning, mat making, the mop shop, the 
retail sales department where products 
the handi 


manufactured by visually 


39 


This new home of the Minneapolis Society for 
the Blind was constructed at a cost of $140,000, 
all of which was raised by the local Kiwanis club. 











140,000 brooms were produced here last year 
by visually handicapped personnel who are 
paid full union wages and receive many em- 
ployee benefits. 


capped are sold to the public. Then too, 
the generous campaign fund has made 
possible the assembly hall, the Braille 
and typing class rooms, the dining room 
and kitchen, library, first aid room and 
last but not least the day nursery for 
visually handicapped children. 

In 1915 the Society served less than 
In the year of 1946 their 


sales were over $350,000 with over 100 


100 persons. 


regularly employed in the shop and sales 
program, and various services were 
given during the year to more than a 
thousand visually handicapped people. 
On the Board of the Society are four 
and one 
former member. They are: Bob Nash, 
Arnold Gronvall, Aime Pouliot, Wayne 
Fish and Byron Smith. Kiwanian Clar 
the 


Building Committee and the Board of 


active members of Kiwanis 


ence Anderson was chairman of 
the Society feel a special tribute should 
be given to Kiwanian Anderson for his 
splendid work and counsel, in the solic- 
itation of funds, which made the new 
headquarters possible, and in the actual 
construction of the new building where 
his knowledge and experience were ex- 


xk 


tremely valuable. 








Dining is Glamorous in 


Clark with an incomparable bill of Ger- 
man fare, man-size proportions to every 
a hamburger steak deal that 


ordet and 


comes close to the highly touted ham 
burger served in the International Club 


of the Drake Hotel, restricted to privat 


membership, and in Camellia House, 
also of the Drake. 

Don the Beachcomber (101 East 
Walton) has excellent Cantonese food 


want Chinese tenderloin of pork 


You'll 


and egg rolls stuffed with minced crab- 


meat, bamboo shoots and water 


pot k 


chestnuts: mavbe chicken almond (one 
and tropical fruit on a 
The 
all original, look pretty, 


Don't say | 


order for two), 


mound of snow ice for dessert. 
rum drinks are 


and are deceivingly potent, 


didn’t warn you. Shangri-La (222 
North State) is another leading restau 
rant in this exotic bracket, and about 


on a par with Don the Beachcomber s 


which are not inexpensive, if 


in price 
| may be oO evasive, 

You will love the Yar Russian Res- 
taurant (181 East Lake Shore Drive) 
not only for its dramatic continental 
color but for a menu that abounds in 
baked stuff breast ot chicken Kiev, heet 
a la Strogonoff, shashlik, baba au rum, 


and other Russian dishes. Gypsy music 


rounds off the evening 
For Greek food, it’s 
Cate (228 North 


with rocquefort dressing, baklava pastry 


Athenian 
steaks 


the 
Dearborn) fo1 


wound together with crushed Spanish 
l 1 togetl tl hed Span 
walnuts, a trace of cinnamon and honey, 
and rich Turkish coffee. 


should 


be reopened by the time you get to Chi 


Kungsholm (631 North Rush) 


This is the one-time McCormick 


cago 


mansion razed by fire several months 


ro, Superb Scandinavian food, a smor- 


Ag 


gasbord of enormous bounty, and a 


nicety of background should tone up 
that svstem for another day of conven- 
(1015 


North Rush) is likewise recommended, 


> 


tioneering. A Bit of Sweden 
rustic in setting with pewter and copper 
lining the walls 
duck Is 
at Little Bohemia (1722 South 
It’s the 
the 


with it is 


Roast new and 


different 


something 


Loomis ) roasted so skin is 


brown and meat 


And 


not wild rice as you'd expect perhaps, 


crusty and rich 


meltingly tendet then 
but sauerkraut, bland flavored and fra- 
grant with caraway seeds. Bread crumb 
dumplings light as a feather supplement 


this fare. If there’s room for dessert, 


(From page 27) 


try kolacky, a heavy, hearty dessert 


strictly Johemian. 

German dishes are specialties of Old 
(14 West 
sauerbraten is on the menu, don’t skip 
West Adams), 
Giant mut- 
fine feasting at St. Hu- 


South 


Heidelberg Randolph va | 


it—and Berghoft’s (17 


an old-timer in these parts. 


ton chops al 
bert’s Old 


Federal), a subdued setting of 


English Grill (316 
polished 
oak and leaded windows. Ale is served 
in pewter tankards. 

least 
North 


ec cout tvard for 


$y all means dine outdoors at 
Petit (619 


Michigan) has a romant 


once. Le Gourmet 


its summer-time setting that the ladies 


will find particularly their forte for 


luncheon. In the evening I’d suggest 


Jacques French Restaurant (900 North 


Michigan) for dinner. Here’s a lavish 


patio abloom with flowers, gay umbrel- 


las hooding the tables and 


effects that don’t black out the 


lighting 
stars or 
moon overhead. Jacques Parisian cook- 


erv is delicious. For instance: stuffed 


alligator pear a la Jacques, broiled 
sweetbreads on ham, vegetables flavored 
with Mousseline, and a peach Romanoff 
for dessert climax. 

Youll large size 


need the 


economy 








bankroll to dine in the Pump Room of 
the Ambassador East Hotel 


worth every ten spot. Entrees are epi- 


but it’s 


curean dreams served from flaming 
sabers: salads are tossed before your 
eves; and desserts come in in a blaze of 


glory if you happen to be ordering 


chocolate ice cream with Bermuda sauce 
or crepes Maison. This is the acknowl- 
focus of drawer celebrities, 


edged top 


industrialists and society and_ they 
couldn’t ask for a more flattering show 
case than the blue and white elegance. 
Nor can you for that matter. 

Also definitely expensive is the But- 
tery of the Ambassador West Hotel . . . 
Camellia House of the Drake Hotel 
The (116 East Walton) 


Empire Room of the Palmer House... 
East Walton)— 


Cameo 


Imperial House (50 
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( shicago 


the girls will go into raptures over the 
interior gimmicks of decor like iron lace 


from New Orleans, antique chandelier, 


prints and color combinations . . . The 
spacious Marine Dining Room of the 


Edgewater Beach Hotel . . . Terraced 
Maytair Room of the Blackstone Hotel 

New the Hotel 
Continental Room of 
the Stevens, Walnut Room of the Bis- 


the Con- 


Horizon Room ot 


3oulevard 
marck, Pompeian Room of 
gress. 

Martini in town 


(410 


bread 


The best and driest 
you'll find at the Wrigley Bar 
North the 
at Binyon’s Plymouth Rock (327 Ply- 


Michigan ) ; best rye 


mouth Court) along with better than 
ordinary steaks; recommended chef’s 
special—chicken and ham au gratin 


at Gibby’s (192 North Clark) with tan- 
talizing pianistics of Sammy Williams; 
the only catacombs in a restaurant at 
(3000 North Clark): bouilla 


baisse at L’Aiglon (22 East Ontario): 


Ivanhoe 


magic by Matt Schulien and frog legs 


cooked to golden crispness at 1800 
North Halsted: and for the late hour 
snack, try Ricketts (103 East Chicago ) 
for scrambled eggs or the closest B/G 


Sandwich Shop for wafer thin pancakes 
those 
times when they must fend for their 
The Walnut 


and 


\ few tips to the girls for 


] 


food Room in 


(7th 


themselves. 
Marshall Field 


floor) has frilly, 


Company 
feminine luncheons, 


fashion parades, and a roomy comfort 
that feels pretty good after any kind 
The Parkway 
Tea Room at 723 North Michigan Ave- 
nue 1s a good suggestion and only a 
Hotel 
a block beyond at Chicago 
(800 


of a shopping ordeal 


short walk from the Continental 
Little over 
Avenue is Normandy House 
Tower Court), Flemishly decorated by 
that Miller and 


concerned, too, about the “little touches”’ 


versatile artist Edgar 
that invariably delight a lady. The Cas- 
the Hotel (200 East 
Chestnut Street), Tracy’s (540 North 
Michigan Avenue), Sweden House (157 
East Ohio Street) the 
Hotel Dining Room (190 East Pearson 


Street ) 


serole of Seneca 


and Pearson 


are other well-meaning, well- 
mannered diet seducers where the girls 
will feel perfectly at ease without 
escorts. 

This is by no means the complete 
story of dining in Chicago. But I hap- 
heartburn 


xxx 


pen to feel a sympathetic 


coming on. 











A meeting of the International Board 


of Trustees was held at the General 
Office in Chicago, February 22-23, 
1947. All members of the Board were 


present. 

In the message of the President, Mr. 
Emerson mentioned the unusual oppor- 
tunity through weekly club meetings to 
create and maintain sound public opin- 
ion and urged that program committees 


emphasize this Constitutional Object 
whenever possible. His message reit- 
erated the need to “Build for Peace, 
Patriotism, Opportunity.” The Presi- 


dent pointed out the importance of con- 
tinuing to develop leadership and sug- 
gested that recommendations for com- 
mittee appointments be forwarded to the 
Office so that they could be 
the 


president when he 


General 


turned over to new International 


is elected. Several 
recommendations which were made by 
referred to com- 


the President 


mittees for further study. 


were 


Upon the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary, the Board voted that a_ policy 
be established providing for revocation 
of charters for all 
vears or more after notifying the dis- 


clubs inactive two 
trict governors ninety days in advance 
of such action to be taken if meetings 
are not resumed. 

The recommendation that Key Club 
the 
It was 


International be incorporated in 
State of Illinois was approved. 
voted that the incorporators be three 
or more Illinois Kiwanians to be desig- 
nated by the President. 

The Board accepted the invitation of 
the Los Angeles club to hold the 1948 


convention of Kiwanis International in 
Los Angeles the week of June 6-10. 
The President and Secretary were au- 
lease for addi- 
tional the floor 
occupied by the General Office, such 
contract to run concurrently with the 


thorized to execute a 


office space on now 


present lease. 

International Conven- 
attention of the 
Branton, Chair- 


Plans for the 
tion received careful 
Board and Dr. A. F. 
man of the Committee on Convention 
Program, presented the tentative pro- 
gram. 

Proposed amendments to the Interna- 
tional Constitution and Bylaws were 
discussed and approved for presentation 
to the delegates at the International 
Convention. 

A progress report was given by the 
Board 


Structure covering the matter of 


Committee on Organization 


re- 
districting and Annual Reports of 1946 
Committees were 


International pre- 


sented for information and considera- 
tion. 
It was voted that Kiwanis Interna- 


tional be represented at the meeting of 
the National Postwar Conference to be 
held in Atlantic City, March 14-15. 

Harry Karr, Past International Pres- 
ident, extended greetings and presented 
an interesting and informative paper on 
universal military training. 

It was voted to hold the next Council 
Meeting, June 29 and the Fall Council 
Meeting was set for November 3-6. The 
next Board meeting was scheduled to be 


x** 


held Saturday, June 28. 


Executive Committee Meets 


Ox April 27 the Executive Commit- 
tee met in the General Office. Those 
present were: J. N. Emerson, Presi- 
dent; Hamilton Holt, Immediate Past 
President; Charles W. Armstrong, Vice 
President; J. Belmont Mosser, Treas- 
urer; Lee F. Campbell, Roy F. Cooke, 


and Harrison U. Wood, Trustees: and 


5 eS 
tary. 
The 
report of the Secretary were presented. 
Marion Kudlick, Chairman of the 
General Convention Committee, ap- 
peared before the Executive Committee 
to outline the activities and plans of 


Peterson, International Secre- 


message of the President and 


4\ 


the convention committees of the host 
clubs in the Chicago area. 

The report and recommendations of 
the Committee on Achievement Reports 
were considered and the committee was 
commended for securing 100% filing of 


reports in all districts. Action was taken 


approving a change in the divisions of 
the contest by creating an additional 
division so that a more nearly equal 
number of clubs would participate in 
each division. 

Because of the increasing number of 
requests for officers lapel buttons it was 
that buttons be 
for club vice-president, past vice-presi- 
Action 
was also taken approving the recom- 
mendation that 
stock for the following Key Club Inter- 
national Officers: Presi- 
Past 
International Officer. 


voted made available 


dent, and past club treasurer. 
buttons be placed in 


International 
dent, International President, and 
Hamil 
ton Holt gave an interesting report on 
the International Key 
Clubs Ap 


proximately 850 boys were in attend 


Past International President 
Convention of 


which was held in Macon. 
ance and in addition an interested group 
of Kiwanians and school principals were 
present. 
It was voted that Kiwanis Interna 
tional should be represented at the fol- 
Regional UNESCO 
Denver, Colorado, May 
15-17; State Department Conference on 
Foreign Policy, Washington, D. C., June 
4-6; National Conference, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 20-21. 


lowing meetings: 


Conference, 


Postwar 


The possibility of a petition for a club 


x** 


in Honolulu was discussed. 





OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


IDA? 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
(Week of Convention) 
June 29-July 3 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
June 29-July 5 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 
September 15-20 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1-4 


LOYALTY WEEK 
September 29-October 5 
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251: Anniversary 
CLUBS 

Plattevi'le, Wis. .......... July 6 
Greenfield, Mass. ........ July 7 
a ee re July 12 
Nampa, Idaho ........... July 12 
oe ES ee. July 12 
Monrovia, Calif. ......... July 13 
Mount Carmel, Ill. ........ July 14 
Petoskey, Mich. ......... July 14 
Riverdale, Ont. .......... July 20 
Alhambra, Calif. ......... July 24 
EL oo 2. oes wv 6S July 27 
Boulder, Colo. ........... July 28 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio ...... July 28 
Gloversville, N.Y. ........ July 28 


Ov C Anniversary 
CLUBS 


Stamford, Conn. 





Albert Dodge 


First Secretary of Kiwanis Dies 


ALBERT DODGE, first secretary of 
Kiwanis Club International, as the In- 


ternational organization was then called, 


died suddenly on April 5 in Buffalo, 
New York. He served in the capacity 
of secretary for two and one-half years, 
1916, 1917 and part of 1918. At the 
time of his secretaryship the headquar- 
ters of Kiwanis International were in 
his office in Buffalo. Upon completion 


Buffalo, New 
Albert Dodge 
He had also 


served the International organization as 


of the Kiwanis Club of 
York, on July 3, 1916, 


became its first president. 


vice president, to which office he was 


elected at the Providence Convention 
in 1918 

Kiwanian Dodge is survived by his 
wife, two daughters and a son. He was 
the Buttalo 


the time it was chartered in 1916 until 


i member of club from 


his death, 





Q. The Board of Directors of our 
Kiwanis club passed a resolution that 
their meetings shall be closed thereby 
excluding the membership from attend- 
ance. Is this good policy? 

A. No. Most clubs find it a distinct 
advantage to have members attend meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors. It is 
recognized there may be matters which 
the board should discuss with complete 
freedom. Some clubs hold the consider 
ation of such matters until the end of the 
board meeting and then vote to go into 
At that the 


nonmembers of the 


Executive Session. time 


president thanks 
board for their attendance and advises 
them that the board is then going into 
its closed Executive Session. 

Q. What would be the objection to 
counting attendance at a Key Club meet- 
ing as a make-up for Kiwanis meetings? 

A. It has been deemed advisable to 
avoid special provisions of this nature 
in order to protect the attendance stand- 
ards of Kiwanis. If such a ruling were 
adopted, participation in any club ac- 
tivity would then be recognized as attend- 
ance credit. This would result eventually 
in a serious breakdown of attendance 
at regular weekly club meetings. 

Q. I have been informed that during 
the war a provision was adopted that 
excused a privileged list of members 


from regular attendance. What is the 
source of this regulation? 
A. The special privileged member- 


ship provision for Kiwanians engaged 


in war work was an emergency meas- 
ure and this was abolished (effective 
December 31, 1945) by action of the 


International Board of Trustees. 

Q. What should be the position of 
the United States and Canadian flags at 
our regular club meetings? Should the 
United States flag be to the right of the 
speaker’s table or to the right of the 
audience? 

A. A 


consider the flag of your country as a 


simple rule to follow is to 


person looking toward the audience and 
should always be displayed on its own 
right and to the right of all other flags. 
Clubs in the United States would there 
fore place the American flag to the left 
of the audience, preferably a few feet 
behind and to the right of the presiding 


officer, with the Canadian flag displayed 
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in the same position to the left of the 
presiding officer. For Canadian clubs, 
the position of the flags should be re 
versed. 

Q. We have several farmers living 
just outside the territorial limits of our 
club who desire membership. They use 
our shopping center, attend our churches, 
theatres, etc. What procedure should we 
follow in order to extend membership 
privileges to them? 

\. Bring your club bylaws up to 
date to conform to the Standard Form 
Article III, Section 


2-A has been amended to extend mem 


for Club Bylaws. 


bership to individuals having their busi 
ness, residence, or community interest 


within the territorial limits of a club. 
3y adopting this amendment, the farm- 
ers referred to would be eligible for 
membership. 

Q. Is there a minimum membership 
fee a club must charge new members? 

A. No. The bylaws read: “The men 
bership fee shall be $.. .., payable upon 
election by the Board of Directors.” It 
stated that 


an amount which will assist in 


is further this should be 
fixed at 
adequately meeting the financial needs 
of the club and in keeping with the 
club’s position in its community. 

Q. There are fifty-three meeting 
times in 1947 for our club. If we call 
off one luncheon meeting, will we have 
to show zero for that week and thus 
interrupt the year’s perfect attendance 
for each member? 

A. Yes. Attendance is not based on 
fifty-two meetings a year, but rather 
upon weekly luncheon or dinner meet- 
ing’s. 

Q. What are the requirements for a 
member to become a candidate for Lieu- 
tenant Governor? 

A. The only bylaw limitations are 
that the active 
or privileged member in good standing 


individual must be an 


in a club of the district and that the 
candidate be a member of a club in the 
division from which he is elected. How- 


ever, this important position requires 
that it be held by a Kiwanian with broad 
He 
be a past president who has proven his 
Another 


that he can spare the time to devote 


experience in club affairs. should 


must is 


ability as a leader. 


to his many duties as Lieutenant Gov 


ernor, 
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Your Convention is Ready 


(From page 23) 


work will be discussed, with a question 
uid answer session topping each con- 
ference, 

\ll-Kiwanis Night, Monday evening 
band_ shell Park, will 
the spectacular the 


This session undoubtedly will 


at the in Grant 


combine with 
dramatic 
he one of the outstanding highlights of 
the convention. President Emerson and 


Roe Fulkerson, editorial writer for The 


Kiwanis Magazine, will deliver the prin 
cipal addresses. Amid scenes reminis- 
cent of the early days of Kiwanis, a 
bronze bust of Roe will be unveiled. 


Surviving members of the group which 
established first 


Detroit 32 vears ago, also will be hon- 


the Kiwanis club in 


ored at the Monday evening ceremony. 
Louis F. Budenz, former managing 
editor of the Daily Worker, official pub- 
lication of 


United 


the Communist Party in the 
will the 
speaker Tuesday morning, July 1, 
Medinah Temple. 


“Patriotism.” 


States. headline 
at 


be 


be 
His subject will 


Budenz, who was president of the 


corporation publishes the Daily 
Ilorker, 


embraced 


as well as its managing editor, 
little 
that 


devoted his efforts to exposing Commu- 


Catholicism a over a 


vear and since time has 


ago 


nist activities in America. He has been 
subpoenaed many times to appear be- 
fore Congressional investigating com- 
mittees and probably has done as much 
lead- 
to 


the overthrow of the government of the 


as any other individual to indict 


ers of subversive ¢ dedicated 


roups 
United States. He will relate the story 
of Communism in this country, and tell 
Kiwanians what they can do to combat 
the 

At the same session, James Moffatt, 


Communist infiltration. 
16-year-old Frankfort, Kentucky, high 
school boy, will make his first major 
platform appearance since his recent 
election as president of Key Club In- 
ternational. 
Reports will be delivered by Inter 
Belmont Mosser, 


St. Marvs, Pennsylvania; Lee F. 


national Treasurer J. 
Camp- 
bell, Middlesboro, Kentucky, chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Inter 
national Board; and International Sec- 
retary O. E. Peterson, Chicago, Illinois. 

Other features will be the presenta- 
achievement 
of 


tion of district and club 


awards and_ introduction district 


lieutenant governors. 


The serious side of the convention 


will be forgotten Tuesday afternoon and | 





their wives and 


junior guests will have an opportunity 


evening. Delegates, 
to see Chicago during the afternoon, 
since no program has been scheduled 
White 


ball game, several hundred tickets for a 


\ thousand tickets for the Sox 


golf tournament and conducted tours of 


the citv have been arranged for that 


afternoon. District dinners, a conference 


on recommendations for nominations, 


and the President’s Reception and Ball 


are planned for that evening at the 
Stevens Hotel and Palmer House 
Nomination and election of officers 





LLOETIIO 
gee 


It would be perfect if business men could rid themselves 
of other major operational problems as easily as they now 
are able to ‘knock into a cocked hat" all record-keeping 
and tax work! For as little as 50 cents a day, depending 
on gross business, 'Mail-Me-Monday" keeps al] records 
and prepares a// tax returns. It is the nationally accepted 


bookkeeping and tax service for independent businesses. 


COMPLETE « MODERN « EFFICIENT *« DEPENDABLE 
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for the 1947-48 administrative year will 
be a feature of Wednesday morning, 
the of 


assembles at Medinah Temple. 


July 2, when House Delegates 

Reports 
will be presented by the Committees on 
and Laws and 


Resolutions, Credentials, 


Regulations. The report of the confer- 
nomina- 


the 


ence on recommendations lor 


tions will i:amediately precede 


annual election of officers. 

District and assistant club secretaries 
will hold separate luncheon and confer- 
ence Lieutenant 


meetings at noon, 


eovernors will confer that afternoon 


with Past 
Donald B 


nae 
presiding, 


International President 
( Jakland, 


simultaneously, 


California, 
the 


Rice, 
while, 






Gacaance 


KNOCKED (NTO 


4 COCKED WAT! 





= e 
MAIL: ME-MONDAY 





Contact OrrFice in Your City, OR WRITE TO 


“MAIL-ME-MONDAY” 


1929 FIRST AVENUE, DEPT. K 





| BOOKKEEPING ano TAX 
METHOD 


erent 1045 a Opa 





BOOKKEEPING 


and TAX Method 


@® SAN DIEGO 1, CALIFORNIA 


MORE THAN 125 OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST AND IN CANADA 


CENTRAL OFFICES IN LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, 
KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO, NEW YORK, ATLANTA 









AL 
gROnZe 


laques, 
a Catalog K 
' i ” m pame wn’ } 

INTERNATIONAL 36 EAST 22nd 5 


NEW YORK 10, N.Y 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 
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various International Committees are 
holding panel conferences designed as a 
follow-up to their Monday afternoon 
sessions, 

Past and present International Off- 
cers will dine Wednesday evening at the 
Palmer House preceding the Main Fea- 
ture Entertainment. This fun session 
vill present star-studded talent of radio, 
creen and stage 
accompanies the 


thcers will take 


\ ceremony that 
presentation i new 
place Thursday morning, July 3, when 
President Emerson turns over his gavel 
Medinah 


Opportunity” will be the theme for this 


to his successor at lemple 


The principal address 


closing session 


will be delivered by Earl Bunting, 


president ot the National Association 
of Manufacturers, who is well qualified 
to discuss the subject by reason ot the 
success that he has achieved in Amet 
ican business life. Born in a remote 
ection ot Illinois, Bunting’s first job oft 
the tarm was that of stake-sharpener 
for 4 surveyor. Today he 1s the pres- 
ident of the O’Sullivan Rubber Com 
pany and the 1947 spokesman for some 


16,000 companies that produce approx- 


imately 85 per cent of the goods manu 
factured in the United States. 

The grand finale will come with the 
extending of an invitation for the 1948 
convention. 

\ number of outstanding meetings 
have been planned for the wonren who 
will attend the convention. A reception 
Monday afternoon in the ballroom of 
the Stevens Hotel will be held in honor 
of the wives of International officers 
and visiting ladies. A_ style 
produced by Marshall Field & Company, 


show, 


is scheduled for Tuesday morning. 
Other colorful entertainment has been 
planned, including a talk on “charm” 
by a famous woman authority. 

Junior guests have not been forgotten 
in the convention planning. A teen-age 
canteen will be the focal point of their 
varied activities, and a number of events 
are in the making for their special 
pleasure. 

\s the capital ot 
days, beginning June 29, Chicago will 


Kiwanis for five 


extend a warm welcome to each Kiwa- 
nian and his family. The 1947 Inter 
national convention will be an occasion 
that will live long in the memories of 


xk 


those in attendance. 


Drive to the City of Boulevards 


(From page 28) 


haps been a little concerned about your 
not-so-new Car. 

You'll be happy to find the highways, 
generally speaking, are again well-sur- 
faced and in excellent condition, fully 
recovered from their war-time wear and 
inadequate upkeep. And the family car, 
whether it’s five or ten years old, will 
ave lots of company of its own vintage, 
because most cars are that age. 

The tires should be in good shape, 
of course, before you take a long trip, 
and a new inner tube, besides the one 
mounted in the spare tire, is a decided 
asset, even if you never need it. A new 
fan belt installed at the outset is a good 
investment, and the old one, although 
grimy, is handier to have along in case 
of emergency than a new one, which is 
infinitely more difficult to install. 

Mechanically, your car is probably 
ready for the road without a visit to 
the garage, but if minor repairs are 
needed, they should be attended to sev- 
eral weeks before starting, so that final 
adjustments can be made if necessary. 
Then the old bus should take you mer- 
rily anywhere you may travel. 

Rover, the four-footed member of the 
family, had better remain at home, much 
as you'd like to take him along. If he 


is with you, it may be more difficult to 
find overnight accommodations, and you 
will have to leave him at a boarding 
kennel if vou go into one of the National 
Parks. 

Unless you are on a hunting trip, you 
will be wise to leave firearms at home. 
They are prohibited in National Parks, 
and you must declare them and show 
suitable permits to carry them in cer- 
tain states. 

There are a number of Western states 
which maintain state border inspection 
stations, some to prevent carrying insect 
pests into agricultural areas, others to 
provide you with maps and information 
about speed laws, and to answer any 
questions you may have about the state. 
At all these stations you will be treated 
courteously, and officially welcomed by 
a state highway patrolman, often the 
only one you will see while in that state. 
NIGHT DRIVING is a question that 
often arises in considering long stretches 
to be covered enroute to a vacation spot. 
Across the plains it is entitled to some 
consideration, while in the mountains 
it should be ruled out definitely. Ex- 
perienced travellers frequently find that 
they can do better by starting soon after 
dawn, and stopping before nightfall, if 
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it is necessary to make long hops daily, 
than to travel after dark, with the in 
creased danger, and the fact that you 
cannot appreciate the countryside you 
cannot see. Also, there is considerable 
difficulty in finding lodging late at night. 
On the other hand, it is generally ac- 
cepted that night is the proper time to 
drive across deserts. 

When it is necessary to drive at night, 
you should drive slower, extending every 
courtesy to other drivers you may meet. 
Dimming lights for oncoming drivers is 
more than simple courtesy, and a sens- 
ible safety precaution, being required by 
law in most states. When overtaking a 
slower-moving car or truck at night, it 
is better to flash your headlights before 
passing than to depend on the horn, 
which may not be heard. The visible 
light signal has come to be used and 
understood by most drivers, and cannot 
go unnoticed. 

[If your vacation takes you to the 
mountains of the West, and you are 
going to do considerable driving there, 
high altitude jets in your carburetor 
may be an advantage. They can be in- 
stalled in a few minutes, after you reach 
the mountain regions, and very reason- 
ably. They aren't available in the East 
or on the plains, and you wouldn't find 
them as satisfactory there as the stand- 
ard ones, but in the rarified air of the 
Western mountains the special jets will 
give life and power to a sluggish motor, 
and will probably pay for themselves in 
gasoline saved. 

An engine which labors at high alti- 
tude, whether climbing or not, is actu- 
ally getting too much gasoline in pro- 
portion to the amount of air available, 
which results in engine operation similar 
to driving with the choke out. Smaller 
jets provide an inexpensive remedy— 
but remember to save the old jets to use 
when you return home. 

A spare gasoline can, properly capped, 
and carried in a readily accessible part 
of the luggage compartment, is a good 
thing to have when you are travelling 
in unfamiliar country, and especially in 
West. 
Sometimes it is a good idea to pour its 
contents into the gas tank before the 
tank runs dry, to avoid drawing water 


the vast open reaches of the 


and sediment, which all gas tanks con- 
tain, into the gas line and the carbure- 
tor. 

On any trip, you should cultivate the 
habit of filling the gas tank to capacity 
several times a day, instead of waiting 
until the supply is low. You will feel 
more secure in knowing you have fuel 
for several hours, and you will be able 
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to make an intelligent choice of brand. 
It will be easier to estimate fairly ac- 
curately how many miles-per-gallon you 
are getting, and youll have your wind- 
shield cleaned often—and that’s impor- 
tant for safety, comfort, and enjoyment 
of the view ahead. 

Probably you won’t find your usual 
brand of gasoline everywhere you go, 
but you will find brands which are re- 
fined especially for the terrain, and cli- 
mate in which they’re sold. You may 
decide to select a brand which is sold 


through a chain of refinery operated or 


leased stations, which offer important 
advantages such as uniformly clean rest 
rooms, road and lodging information, 


and touring maps and services. 


Service station attendants can give 
you good counsel about the best places 


to eat, and can often recommend a place 
many miles ahead to enable you to wire 
for accommodations for the night, and 
thus drive later in the afternoon with- 
overnight 


out danger of not finding 


lodging. Tourist homes and cottages 
have many advantages besides their low 
rates, and are preferred by some experi- 
enced travellers, 

THE MAPS AND travel services sup- 
plied by some of the refining companies 
are by far the best obtainable. You may 


preter these travel services to those of a 


motor club, even if you belong to one. 
Further, you may want to arrange for 
a credit card with one of the refining 
companies before you start your trip, 
and you will then need to carry less 
cash, and will receive a bill for your 
gasoline and oil when you return. 

You will probably cover several hun- 
dred miles each day of your trip, so 


don’t hesitate to have the station at- 


zh : 
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tendant check the oil level each time 
you buy gasoline—a few hours’ neglect 
between gasoline stops might injure 
your engine, while an added quart here 
and there when needed is good insur- 
ance. 
Another 
your car washed at respectably frequent 


wise expenditure is having 


intervals. A clean car invites more 


courteous service and better accommo- 
dations from persons who give you 
credit for some degree of fastidiousness. 
And a clean car is worth its cost for 
the satisfaction it brings to those who 
must spend long hours in it each day. 

And here is just one more bit of 
advice: When you pack the suitcases 
and boxes side by side and atop each 
other, put large, thick pieces of strong 
cardboard between them, not only to 
avoid chafing, but to enable you to pull 
out one piece of luggage at a time in- 
stead of tugging at one until they all 
come out together—or just the handle 
of the one you're pulling gives way! 

Driving regulations everywhere are 
based on the same general principles of 
a decent regard for the rights of the 
other drivers and pedestrians. Speed 
limits vary between states and munici- 
palities, but they are prominently posted, 
and are indicated on the state maps. If 
you can drive safely near home, and 
will observe the same considerations 
away from home, you will have no diffi- 
culty driving anywhere. 

When you get out on the open road 
enroute to the Kiwanis convention and 
vacation bound, leave business and per- 
sonal cares behind and enjoy yourself 
and your family’s company. Drive safe- 
ly, and you'll all look forward fifty 
weeks until you can start out again. 
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Recommended Stocks 


Act now to get this confidential list of 80 recom- 
mended common stocks, along with a_ special 
study that gives definite answers to ‘‘What Lies 
Ahead for Stocks,’’ available through a trial sub- 
scription to our weekly investment service, THE 
OUTLOOK. 

e#=== MAIL THE COUPON TODAY «=< 
Price $1S—3 Months 


Standard & Poor’s Corporation, 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Tease enter my subscription to The 
Outlook, as directed below, starting at once and 
continue until I notify you otherwise. 


(a) Your answers to —_— Lies 
AT NO 


Ahead for Stocks 
(b) The list of 80 Recommended 
Stocks. 
EXTRA ’ (c) One copy of S. & P.’s Stock 
Guide. 
COST! (d) A brochure, How to Invest 
. Successfully. 
(e) The Security Recerd Form. 
3 Months Rate $18 [) 
| Year Rate $60 [) 


Air Mail $19.25 [) 
(You save $42.) 


Air Mail $65.00 [] 
Send no money—wwe will bill you. 
Nam¢ 
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CUT COPYING COSTS 


with this amazing new kind of 
reproduction unit in your office! 


%*APECO 
PHOTOEXACT 





| 


Copies Anything ! 
“Even photos and 
printed matter! 


Letters, Pictures 
Blueprints, Checks 
Valuable Papers 
Records, Charts 
Financial Data 
Reports, Orders 
Clippings, Maps 
Contracts, Plans 
(over 100 others) 


so 
COPYER 
Copies up to ; 
18” X 22° Also continuous 
cabinet models for 
|Standard acces: een aer tartrate 
|sories, additional Sif a Ce vamero 


(1) APECO saves typing, copying, drafting 
time—makes permanent copies right from an 
original, without a stencil, at less cost than a phone 
call! Single copy, 3 min.—extra copies 1l-a-min. 
(2) Prevents costly copying errors. Because it 
operates photographically (it is not a stencil dupli- 
cator) it cannot vary from your original. (3) Saves 
sending out for copies. APECO copies everything 
—including photos, which other equipment cannot 
copy. (4) Any boy or girl can operate APECO, 
“America’s most widely used photocopy equip- 
ment.’’No darkroom or technical knowledge needed 


FREE BOOK! MAIL COUPON NOW 


a8 6 ee 2 
ERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMFNT CO. 
g 2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GK67 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
Send, without obligation, your informative 
20-page illustrated book on Photocopying and 
its savings in time, money and labor. 
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MILITARY 


“EMPE SCHOOL 


HIGH SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


e 103rd year, Accredited education 











dsb Men ——. fin ; 


with military training to. help de- 
velop courtesy, self-reliance, leader- 
ship. ROTC. Small classes. Varied 
social, cultural, recreat_onal program, 
Sports for all— extensive schedule, 
5 gridirons, af, dhemngn. Cg 
. Pool. New stadium, gyt 0 
flying. Pecionel A.M. Hiteh, 
4667 Third St., Boonville, Missouri 
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CORNISH COASTLINE 
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KIWANIS 
KANE 


for the DISABI ED 
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A Brand New Project 
for YOUR Club 


Present illuminated 
kiwanikanes to dis- 
abled veterans. 


Strong and sturdy 





beautiful 





in appearance, excellent work- 
manship, perfectly balanced 

The light conducting lucite 
shaft is illuminated by stand 
ard flashlight cells, operated 


by button in handle 
¢ as a protection in 
It lights the way in 


Manufactured by Beacon In- 
ti 


stitute where deserving stu- 
jents earn their college edu- 
ation 


ORDER YOURS NOW! 


$15.00 each 


Shipped express 
collect. 


A non-profit project of the 


Southfield Kiwanis Club 


“The Club Without a Main Street’ 
J. Leo Walton, Secy. 
Birmingham, Mich. 
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PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 


as use the 
PJ “"GEM*“ 
@ STENCIL 
@ DUPLICATOR 
Ideal for ADVERTISING 
@ NOUNCEMENTS, ? 
Ba LABELS, FORMS, PRICE 
hundreds of uses for every type of busi 
ness and organization, Easy to use; very 
e economical. GEM OUTFIT comes com- 
plete with all supplies, instructions and 
cm 60-page Book of eos. 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you buy it. Write & 
and a GEM OUTFIT will be sent you, postpaid. After Pe 
ae 10 days send only $7.50 or return the GEM, no ques- 
a tions asked. The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. ® 


@ BOND EQUIPMENT CO. - Dept. 103 a 
a 513 Olive St. Louis 1, Mo. 











WRITE TODAY 


SEND NO MONEY 








“Everything Your Club Needs!” 


Speaker's Stands - Cast Bronze Bells 

Luncheon Badges Flags & Banners 

Record Systems . Emblem Souvenirs 
end for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 





325 W. Madison St. Chicage 6, Hl. 
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Caste in the Army 
Army rank is the thing that 
American people to be so slow to giv 
their sanction to the national military pro 
gram discussed by the present Congress 
and by John Scofield in his article, “Mil 
itary Training for Peace.” 

We need national military training but 
must change the present caste system of 
the army before we are going to get the 
American people to endorse it. Congress, 
first, should rip rank from the officers, 
change the courts so that justice can have 
a chance and make some provision for 
disposition of misfit officers—then begin to 
ask the American people about a national 
military training program. 

There are so many ways to educate, 
train and maintain this army of trainees 
that it needs no comment. Get the caste 
system out of the army and rank out of 
the officers; then we American people will 
support the program. 

J. B. MILLS, KIWANIAN 
OZARK, ALABAMA 


causes the 


Our TVAnonymous Statement 
I was surprised to see on Page 30 of The 
Kiwanis Magazine for April, 1947, between 
two of Roe Fulkerson’s editorials, the cryp- 
tic statement, “TVA has lost only ninety- 
five million in thirteen years!” 

The source of such a wild and untrue 
statement is not given. I happen to know, 
however, that it comes from a_ statement 
put out sometime ago by the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute. It seems to me that if The 
Kiwanis Magazine were given to quote an\ 
such statement as this, at least the source 


could have been given in order that the 
readers might know that it was propa- 
ganda. 


This statement is wholly untrue and any 
fair examination of facts and figures will 
demonstrate that it is untrue. 

As a Kiwanian, I wish to protest the use 
of our magazine for propaganda purposes 
in this way. If you wish any proof of my 
statement to the effect that this quotation 
is wholly untrue, I shall be glad to submit 
it 

JOHN SPARKMAN, U. S. SENATOR 

FROM ALABAMA, MEMBER, 

KIWANIS CLUB OF HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
Both Roe Fulkerson and the editors regret 
the impropriety of publishing the bald 
slatement without identifying the source 
(which was the Edison Electric Institute) 
and without pointing some moral or en- 
larging upon its significance. But the truth 
of the statement can be argued either way, 
depending upon whether you favor or op- 
fose government operation of public util- 
ittes. Naturally, the people who favor 
private enterprise believe that when the 
government goes into business it should 
figure the same taxes and the same inter- 
est charges that a private corporation 
would have to pay when it makes any 
statement as to operating at a profit. The 
public utility people tell us that the TVA 
would have lost at least as much as the 
magazine said had all this been figured in. 

When informed of this, Sen. Sparkman 
replied,in part: “On practically every river 
in the United States, the government has 
made expenditures for flood control and 
navigation. As it happens, the Tennessee 
River has been improved through a unified 
program providing flood control, naviga- 
tion, and power. The public utility people, 


in order to arrive at their figure showing 
a loss in operations, charge up all of these 
improvements as a part upon which taxes, 
interest, and re-payments should be made. 
Why such charges on the Tennessee River 
for navigation and flood control when no 
such charges are made on any _ other 
river?” 

Having admitted our indiscretion in pub 
lishing the statement, we leave the truth 
or falsity of it to the reader, who should 
address his complaints to the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute of the TVA itself —Editor. 


“Sovereignty’s a Straw Man” 
Dr. Nollen confuses, rather than clarifies, 
the concept of sovereignty in relation to 
world government when he argues in the 
March issue that sovereignty today “has 
no real substance.” 

So long as a nation has its independence, 
that nation enjoys external sovereignty in 
its dealings with other independent coun 
tries. It does not matter whether a na 
authority is vested in a_ so-called 
absolute sovereign or is institutionalized. 
Simply because U. S. foreign policy is not 
the product of one mind, and is subject to 
revision, does not alter the fact that this 
country is a sovereign power in the field 
of international relations. No international 
agreement is, or evet has been, worth any 
more than the word of the nations involved 
That is both sovereignty and anarchy 
(These two terms are not incompatible in 
foreign relations; that is what enlightened 
proponents of world government 
rectify. ) 

Dr. Nollen says: “It is a significant fact 
that, while the word ‘sovereignty’ appears 
in the Articles of Incorporation it has 
no place in the Constitution ...’ He ap- 
parently feels this annihilates sovereignty. 
The truth is, the Constitution removes 
every vestige of external sovereignty from 
the states and transfers it exclusively to 
the national government. Hence, U. S. 
sovereignty definitely has “substance.” 

EVERETT L. MYERS, KIWANIAN 
EDITOR, THE INTELLIGENCER 
EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Inter Service Club Meetings 
Several of my recent visitations have been 
to inter service club meetings held jointly 
by the Kiwanis club and one or more of 
the other service clubs in the community 
The obvious f meetings of this 
kind leads me to suggest that clubs whicl 
are not pursuing this policy ought to give 
it careful consideration. The advantages 
are that it creates a “service club con 
sciousness” among the people of the com 
munity and inspires the service clubs to 
work together for general community bet 
terment. 

CHARLES A, PLATT, LIEUTENAN' 
NEW JERSEY DISTRICT 
Church Make Up 
Through the years, Kiwanis has stressed 
inaking up when away from home, with 
good results. Now that the warm months 
are near at hand again and many Kiwa- 
nians and their families will be rolling 
across country on Sunday, why not make 
up at church wherever you happen to be 
at the hour of worship? Whether it is at 
the country cross roads, a village church 
or the larger urban center, there you will 
feel at home among God’s people. 
ALONZO B. REYNOLDS, KIWANIAN 
ONEONTA, NEW YORK 
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THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS: 


HOTELS OF 
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HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


1450 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 





EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 





5300 Block — 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 


on 
Lake Michigan 


1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


4 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 








HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 


Hotel OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
L. H. Poesch, Manager 






















In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


W ednesday Noon 















Dhe 
FX, “CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


300 OF 1S 550 ROOMS 


AIR-CONDITIONED 











When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 


Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


4910 West Pine 


ROsedale 3500 














Meetings - Tuesday Noon 







e600 Modern Rooms e Ideally Located 
e Three Smart Restaurants 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 
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py hi tung tons finest 
0. J. MACK, GENERAL MANAGER 








THE DANIEL BOONE HOTEL 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
341 rooms, each with bath, circulating ice water, 


5 station radio loud speaker, 89 bedrooms and al] 
public space completely air conditioned. 


Rates $2.75 up 
Roger S$. Creel, Managing Director 


is.* HOTEL 
at memph? *” De ABODY 


"'South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. 











KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 

















Don’t Worry 
About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


at HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 


Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book 
—near Clinic. 


“AK Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 
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MEET WITH KIWANIS AT 


Camadian Pacific 


Note 


Spend more hospitable days ..; among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 

meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in 
the style of a sixteenth century French Chateau— 
modern equipment and service. Kiwanis meets 





Thursday. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT. 
1200 outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British 
Empire. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 


ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
MAN.—Modern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis 
meets here Tuesdays. 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK. 
A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 
Monday. 

HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA.— 
Headquarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 
spacious modern rooms. 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 
beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 












Rooms from $2.00 day 
,. Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 
a in BANGOR, MAINE a 


} The BANGOR Howse | 4 


BEBREBHEHEEHEEBEHEHE ES 
Where Kiwanians Meet in the 
Berkshires 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


gs 
Sihiadiilt: Ghismalie 
4 


ka 

as Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

m John E. Donegan, General Manager 
BREEBEBEHREEBESBE ES 





Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mer 
Clarence E. Hyde, Treas. 














In NEW YORK 
St BW Aw 
headquarters are at 








potel 


F. Burton Fisher, 
Genera! Manoger 








Under Knott Management 





DINKLER HOTELS 
I’here Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 
THE O. HENRY, Greensboro, N. C. 











New Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
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SPEECHES «.-.: ees 





7Z° ’ a collection, a Ou 
Other’ andbook with Instant 


Fa le pA of prevared talks mailed free 


»kes and Humorous Talks 

monthly, $10.00 « year aker's Joke Rook, 
i ppeemactes © amor Guide” $2.00. Stag Night st.0we $2 
une: OGRAMS 


Ladfes Night Prea s Fun rs $:.00. 
t Program, Best 


Club & Lodge Stents, $2.00 Many the 
*Canadian orders filled. "Write! 
MATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1466 W. Oth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 








Club io Are Back Again 


Regular Gongs !0"'x 6" with Club Emblem, 
16. 


Gavel and Cover, now 
Junior Gongs 7°'x5", with club embiem, gave! 
and cover complete. NOW April | $8.50 


kngraving extr Sery s catalog now in preparation 


"Old Glory’’ Manufacturing Co. 








165 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Ill. Wabash 2070 








SIX HIT PROGRAMS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Ladies’ Nights, Conventions. Holideve, 
aphter-packed Voriginality. ‘Bverything 
origina 
+ ames cose” ab solely, “guaran 
int Late Rs a. oe ie 
fl ubs sa mas hit bet 
hat Book a Programs, 













feferences and guara 
The Party Guild, i4i) Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, Ill. 








ERE’> A BOUK +0 HELr uu 
If you have been trying to get into the good 
golfers class... to shoot in the 80's or less 








et the book “FROM 102 to 82 IN A 

frowri OR TWO”, Simple. concise, under 
standable, Fu'ly i'lustrated. Only 
$7.00 postpaid. Residents of Ohio 
add Ge tax, GOLF SECRETS 









Pent, 0.6 Serinsfield, Ohio 








WATCHES WANTED 
BROKEN OR USABLE 


Highest Prices paid for jewelry, rings, 
spectacies, gold teeth, diamonds, Sterling Silver, 
etc. Cash mailed promptly. Write for free ship- 


LOWE'S 


Holland Bidg., St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


All kinds 





PATENTS TRADE-MARKS 


HAROLD K. MARTIN 
Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney 
National Press Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Patent, Desian and ngineering Service 





89! 














BOARDING SCHOOLS 


Investigated ard approved 
Boarding Schools meeting individ- 
ual needs. Colleges, yg ne 
Military, Children’s Schools, Camps 
Give age, grade, and needs. 36th yr. 
Ameriean S-hools & Colleges Actes. 
49 W. 49th St., Radio City. N. 

or 921 Fields Annex, ‘hieasi.” 


PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, 
D. C. Practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 
























Write for free folder, “How to 
Reach Community Leaders in 
2500 Cities.” 

THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


520 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 

















| comment on the 





THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 





U noer the heading, “Caste in the 


Army,” in the Letters column of this 
issue, a reader 


military 


argues against adopting 


universal until what 
he calls the 
officers are stripped of their rank, courts 


“jus- 


training 
“caste system” is eliminated, 
martial procedure changed so that 


tice can have a chance,” and provision 
is made for disposition of misfit officers. 


The evils that this reader wants cor- 


rected certainly did exist during the 
war and undoubtedly will retard the 
army to some extent so long as they 


remain uncorrected. But the remedy, it 


seems to us, does not lie in changing 


the rules so much as in getting a higher 


type of person into the service, from 
privates up. 
Take the matter of courts martial, for 


instance. Here is what the advisory 
committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, appointed at the request of the 
Secretary of War, says in the preamble 
of its report on army courts martial 
procedure: “Our informants said that 
the army system of justice in general 


and as written in the books is a good 
that it is excellent in theory 
designed to 
justice and that the innocent are almost 
never convicted and the guilty seldom 
acquitted.” 

That seems to be 


one; and 


secure swift and sure 


a mighty favorable 
army’s system of justice, 
and it comes from the highest civilian 
authority on the law in the country. We 
realize there are those feel that, 
although only the guilty are punished, 


who 


enlisted men are often punished more 
severely than officers 
fenses. For this 
justice there 
pending before Congress that would pro- 
sit 


for identical of- 


type of alleged in- 


are several proposals 


vide for having enlisted men on 
courts along with officers. 

We don’t think this sort of change 
in the rules will bring justice where it 
did not exist before. If officers cannot 
be trusted to justice when 
they sit on a court martial, what the 
army needs then is better officers, 
a different system. 

And the objections to what our cor- 
respondent calls the caste system are 
really objections to widespread habitual 
abuses of the privileges that go with 


army rank, the privileges themselves 


mete out 


not 


Certainly, as a man’s 


responsibility and authority increase, his 


being proper. 


comforts, conveniences and other means 


of making his responsibilities more 


bearable should increase in proportion. 
is a fine 


Democracy thing, but the fight 


to retain it would not have been won 


more effectively by requiring General 


Eisenhower and his staff to eat from a 
mess kit and stand in a chow line. 

We 
that a shamefully 


maintain 
of of 
a great deal of their time 


agree with those who 
large number 
ficers devoted 
to 


without regard to the comforts of thei 


taking care of their own comforts 


but in those cases the trouble was 


men, 

with the officers, not the system. So 
once again, the problem is one of ob 
taining men of integrity. 

Getting rid of the misfits is easy 
During the war it required not much 
more than a letter report or at most a 
series of unsatisfactory efficiency re- 
ports. But once again we'll admit, 
along with the army’s critics, that it 
wasn’t done anywhere _ near~ often 


enough. That was due either to a spine 
lessness typical of many officers or to 
downright dishonesty where one officer 
had the other 


it would not be personally advantageous 


something on or where 


to criticize the “misfit.” 
No matter how the rules are changed 
it will always be possible to get around 
And the 


unscrupulous the officer, 


more incompetent and 
the tin 
the intent of 


ot 


them. 
more 


( 
he will devote to evading 
regulations. But officers 


any new 


ability, judgment and integrity will be 
able to perform efficiently and lead in 
tclligently under the rules of the present 
The just 
enough of. these officers now. 

That 
support the army 


system. army doesn’t have 


Kiwanians to 


in its volunteer recruit 


is why we urge 


ing drive—in order to encourage capa- 
our communities 
to enlist And 
military training will give the public 


ble young men from 


in the army. universal 
the interest in the army it needs in ordet 
to see to it that officer leadership is 
competent. 

We can’t make our army 
whipping it—we have to support it. 


better by 
And 
we certainly can’t improve the personnel 
unless we see that better men are made 


kk 


to join it. 








GUM and MACHINE CO. 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 











The Ford Gum & Machine Company regards the convention 
of Kiwanis International (to be held this year in Chicago, 
June 29 to July 3) as one of the great events of 

the year for the exchange of ideas leading to improvement 
of the community, the nation and all mankind. 
Collectively, the contributions of your 175,000 members, 
working in 2600 teams of local clubs and led by your 
officers on the International, district and 

local level are a potent force in advancing the destiny 

of man. More important still, the good accomplished could 
not be bought nor legislated and your organization 

cannot be influenced by any motive other 

than your own generosity. 

In a world of suffering, of jealousy and suspicion, of 

greed and ill will, Kiwanis is sorely needed. Aid to the 
unfortunate, development of fellowship and friendship, 
and an intelligent interest in international good will 

are Kiwanis fundamentals which go a long way toward 
balancing the evils of a confused world. 

The Ford Gum & Machine Company extends sincerest wishe 
for an outstandingly successful convention so that these 


principles will be continued in even greater intensity. 


THE FORDWAY IS THE 
ORIGINAL LARGE-SCALE, SHARE-THE-PROFITS SYSTEM 
OF GUM MACHINE SPONSORSHIP 











Grandpa can’t believe his eyes... Catt you ® 


“What? An aluminum roof for the hen house! Why, 
| paid $2 once for a chunk of aluminum smaller’n 
my fist...the first aluminum I ever saw. It was a 
souvenir mother wanted at the St. Louis Fair in 1904.” 

If he only knew it, aluminum was cheap in 1904 com- 
pared with what it had been earlier. Only 35c a pound. 
Back in 1888, when it was a brand-new kind of metal, 
it cost $8 a pound, and the pioneer company that made 
it locked each day’s precious output in a safe at night. 

But that company, Aluminum Company of America 
..» ALCOA... kept plugging away to bring the price 
down. By the time World War II started, Alcoa had 
been able to whittle the price down to 20 cents. Then 
to 17 cents. Then to 14 cents a pound in pig form. 

That's why farmers can now afford to put aluminum 


ALCOA inst In ALUMINUM | 


roofing on “hen houses”, strong roofs that can’t rust 
or rot. That’s why you now see so many more things 
made from aluminum than you ever saw before in 
stores . . . chairs, stools and tables for the kitchen, 
clothes hampers, luggage, washboards, wire, windows 

.on and on the list goes. 

While the price of everything you buy depends on 
many cost factors . . . materials, labor, transporta- 
tion, ete. . . . the lower price of aluminum has given it 
more ways to serve you on the farm and home, at 


work and play, for better living 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
l 


788 Gulf Bldg., Pittshurgh 19, Pa. 
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